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EDITORIAL 


EPORTS FROM THE LAUSANNE conference 
on faith and order during its closing days are too 
incomplete to give ground for a much more definite 

statement than that the delegates kept their faith and ad- 
journed in good order. A few days before the end, the 
Eastern Orthodox rep- 
resentatives seemed to 
be on the verge of 
withdrawing from the 
conference and did decline to vote on certain propositions 
submitted, because the divergence from their own doctrine 
was so marked that they felt compelled to signify their dis- 
sent by something more decisive than a mere negative vote. 
On only one of the six reports, that on the Scriptures, did 
they find themselves able to vote affirmatively. The widest 
divergence appeared to be on the doctrine of the sacraments, 
in which the Orthodox contend for the “miraculous action” 
of the Holy Spirit, while most of the protestant denomina- 
tions see in them merely symbolical representations of spiri- 
tual truths, with the Lutherans and Episcopalians holding 
a middle ground upon which neither of the extremes can 
conscientiously unite. In the determination of a practical 
policy for action, compromise upon an intermediate posi- 


Lausanne Conference Closes 
And Continues 


tion is the only way to get agreement, but in securing unan- 
imity in a statement of doctrine, whether conceived as a 
revelation of divine truth or as the reasoned result of human 
wisdom, compromise has no place. Unity can come only 
by actual agreement upon a common way of thinking—not 
a mere compromise agreement to use the same form of 
words with mental reservations—or by a frank understand- 
ing that doctrinal agreement is not necessary and that unity 
in faith and action may coexist with diversity of doctrine. 
To what extent the churches have arrived at this point, 
remains to be seen. 


Suggested Platform 
For Unity 

HE CLOSING SESSION at Lausanne was marked 

by another heated argument on the findings of a com- 
mission which had brought in what was virtually a platform 
for unity in six points: a common faith and a common 
message to the world; baptism as the rite of incorporation 
into the church ; holy communion as expressing the corporate 
life of the church; the ministry in all parts of the church 
recognized by the whole body; liberty of interpretation 
regarding sacramental grace and ministerial orders and 
authority ; due provisions for exercise of the prophetic gift. 
Several of these seem to be smooth phrases covering points 
upon which there is no real agreement. It was objected that 
the making of platforms for unity was beyond the scope 
of the conference. A continuation committee of thirty-five 
members was appointed, including ten Americans, with 
sishop Brent as chairman. The report on “the unity of 
Christendom in relation to existing churches” was referred 
to this continuation committee for further consideration. 
The five reports dealing with the gospel, the nature of the 
church, the sacraments, the ministry, and the creeds are 
reported as “accepted by the conference with rhinor amend- 
ments,” and they will be sent to the ninety cooperating de- 
nominations. The full text of these reports will be awaited 
with interest. 


Science Not Compatible 
With Fundamentalism 
WO THINKERS of distinction discuss, in the Forum 
for September, the perennial question, Are religion 
and science irreconcilable? Professor James Henry Leuba, 


psychologist, thinks that they are irreconcilable. Prof. J. 
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Arthur Thomson, eminent natural scientist, asserts that 
they are perfectly compatible. How is it possible for two 
scientific minds to differ so radically in their answers to a 
question which concerns science? The reason is that the 
question also concerns religion, and they are employing dif- 
ferent conceptions of religion. Professor Leuba makes it 
clear that he is not discussing religion in general, or “pure 
religion”—whatever that may be—but religions as they 
actually exist, as organized institutions with bodies of or- 
thodox belief and definite methods of worship. Especially 
he is considering traditional orthodox Christianity. As he 
understands it, such a religion necessarily involves “a 
causal interpretation of particular phenomena.” This is 
equally true of the savage’s explanation of thunder as the 
voice of a threatening god, and of the Christian’s explana- 
tion of his conversion experience as an evidence of God’s 
presence and power. Science deals with the causal sequence 
of phenomena. Religion, as he conceives it, also deals with 
the causes of certain phenomena, and even after it has given 
up trying to explain wind and weather as capricious acts of 
arbitrary divine will, it still goes on trying to interpret 
mental states as evidences of a personal relation with God 
although psychology is explaining them, as Laplace ex- 
plained the stars, without “that hypothesis.” “Belief in the 
lawful, developing universe (physical and mental) excludes 
belief in the God of the religions. The altar, the pulpit of 
every one of the established Christian churches, become 
places of deception to one who accepts this position.” And 
yet—“Why should there be in humanity not only tendencies 
toward a more complete adaptation to the society already in 
existence, but also tendencies toward the formation of a 
new society? Why this creative effort on the part of men 
of good will to establish a ‘kingdom of God’ upon earth? 
We may not be able to answer this question.” But that is 
a big question, and when science pauses reverently upon its 
threshold, it leaves a large undisputed area for occu- 
pancy by religion. One must agree with Professor Leuba 
that “a truer conception of God, spiritual and yet not in 
disagreement with science, must replace the traditional one” ; 
and one may doubt whether he quite realizes to what an 
extent this is actually taking place in the minds of many 
Christian people. What he proves is not that science is in- 
compatible with Christianity, but that it is incompatible with 
fundamentalism. 


A Scientist Defends 
Christianity 

ROFESSOR THOMSON takes the opposite side of 

the question from Professor Leuba, not because he 
has a different idea of the conclusions and implications of 
science, but because he does not define religion in such nar- 
rowly limited terms. He gives no countenance to the theory 
that religion must continue to explain things in one way 
while science explains them in another. Religion deals with 
attitudes and appreciations, not with explanations of the 
sequence of phenomena. To ask whether a man can be 
both scientific and religious is like asking whether he can 
be both mathematical and musical, or whether he can know 
geology and stil] enjoy scenery. Science deals with de- 
scription, and tells of the steps by which certain conditions 
come about. Religion deals with values and interjects a 
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why which science can never answer. “The aim of science 
is to give empirical descriptions and formulations in terms 
of the least common denominators available, such as elec- 
trons and protons, metabolism and mind, while it is the aim 
of religious philosophy to discover a transcendental inter- 
pretation in terms of the greatest common measure, which 
philosophers call the Absolute and the religious call God.” 
It comes to this: that all religions in unscientific ages have 
encroached upon the domain of science by attempting to 
give transcendental explanations of natural phenomena. 
Such explanations cannot stand, and the religion which 
attempts to keep them as part of its message to mankind 
will be in conflict with science. But in the proper area of 
religion there can be no conflict between science and religion 
because science does not operate in that field. With the 
terms properly defined, there is no more conflict between 
these two scientists who take opposite sides in this debate 
than there is between religion and science. It is a suggestive 
indication of the present stage in the development of re- 
ligious thought that it is a natural scientist who finds re- 
ligion and science compatible and a psychologist who finds 
conflict between them. 


The Bruce Barton 
Nobody Knows 


N HIS NEW BOOK, referred to elsewhere in this 

issue, Bruce Barton says: “On other Sundays I have 
stopped in at the Russian cathedral which is not far from 
my house and stood with bared head listening to the deep 
bass notes of its glorious chants. There is no sermon; I 
do not understand a single word. Yet somehow the thing 
in me which is mystic feels satisfied. I have the sense that 
this old, old ritual reaches back to the very beginning of 
faith and stretches forward and upward beyond the present. 
That somehow there is understanding and healing in that 
service which for hundreds of years has wrapped itself 
protectingly around the souls of men. I am a protestant 
of a score of generations. It is impossible for me intellec- 
tually to be a Catholic; spiritually I wish often that I could 
be.” Naturally an intelligent man cannot be anything that 
he cannot be intellectually as well as spiritually. The two 
cannot be in opposition if both of them are right. But pos- 
sibly protestantism has overlooked some resources of the 
spiritual life if a plain business man, even one who has been 
accused of interpreting Jesus as a super-salesman and a 
high-powered promoter, feels the need of escaping some- 
times into the dim light and unintelligible ritual of a Rus- 
sian cathedral to find the peace and spiritual refreshment of 
religion without exposing himself to the intellectual exer- 
cise of following a sermon or the annoyance of hearing the 
announcement of a men’s banquet next Thursday evening. 


Purifying the Brain 
From Platitude 


GROUP OF CHINESE Christians, formulating the 

program for their future activities in this time of test- 
ing and reconstruction, stated that one of the objectives of 
the Chinese Christian church must be that of “purifying 
the brain from platitudes.” Such an utterance needs no 
comment whatever, but merely a period of silent and admir- 
ing contemplation. Perhaps the idea would not have been 
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phrased in exactly that way by one who had spoken Eng- 
lish from infancy; probably it would not have been phrased 
Let the words linger in memory until they make 
their full impression—“purifying the brain from _plati- 
tudes.” If that thing could be done, not only in China, but 
here, and in Lausanne, and wherever men are trying to 
think through what their religion really means to them, and 
how they can connect it with the specific problems of life, 
and how they can get into fraternal working relations with 
others who are seeking the same essential ends, what a world 
of difference it would make! 


so well. 


Science and Prayer 


T IS NATURAL for one who has watched the growth 
of the scientific spirit in the church to ask whether in 
this new order of thought which dominates our present 

age, prayer has the same significance it once possessed. 
Has it not been outgrown as ineffective and useless? What 
place is there for petition and thanksgiving in a universe 
which is ruled by law? Is God personal enough to hear 
and answer prayer? Or have the saints of all the centuries 
been mistaken regarding the power and privilege of this 
experience of the inner life? 

Undoubtedly marked changes have come over the thought 
of the church regarding prayer. It would be impossible to 
accept the results of scientific study and of research into 
the workings of the human mind without perceiving that 
some modification of former views is inevitable. The re- 
moval of inadequate interpretations of prayer must precede 
any satisfactory definition of this feature of the Christian 
life. 

Certainly prayer is no mere repetition of pious words. 
There was a time when it was believed that the utterance of 
a form of speech was sufficient to secure the privileges of 
religion. Hence the forms of prayer used in the church as 
well as in private devotion. And hence also arose the custom 
of repeating many times over certain prayers, such as the 
Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, and the Gloria. It is true 
that a very considerable body of Christians still regard 
these exercises as essential to the cultivation of piety. One 
may not deny the efficacy of even the most formal and 
repetitious use of customary and time-honored petitions 
while yet he perceives that these do not even approach the 
art and joy of real praying. In so far as any form of 
prayer, even the Lord’s prayer, detracts from essential com- 
munion with God, it is a hindrance rather than an aid. 

It is equally clear that prayer cannot be intended by in- 
telligent Christians as an effort to change the purpose of 
God in the moral or physical order of the world. A mo- 
ment’s reflection would show that such a theory would in- 
volve hopeless confusion in the administration of providen- 
tial ministries through the conflict of rival petitions. To be 
sure there may be at first a sense of comfort in the belief 
that God hears and answers prayer in the same manner 
at a parent might accede to the request of a child. But this 
is too limited a conception of the subject and yields only 
slight comfort even to the most wistful soul. It leaves the 
universe open too much to the play of caprice and serves 
no useful moral end. Prayer must have a larger value than 


th 
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this, and cannot be supposed to serve as a force to inter- 
fere in the gracious ends of God’s providence. 

Nor, on the other hand, is prayer a mere pious exercise. 
There are those in our day who tell us that in a universe of 
law there is no one to hear, and therefore prayer cannot be 
addressed to any listening Father, but is merely the em- 
ployment of devout thoughts and exercises for their sub- 
jective value in Christian experience. Such a value they 
unquestionably have. No one can doubt that the practice 
of prayer, even if there were no hearing God, would be of 
value in the development of the inner life. But how far 
short this definition falls of meeting the requirements of 
the Christian! And how little does it accord with the ex- 
perience of Jesus, whose intimacy with the Father was 
the supreme passion of his life! 
gymnastic. 

More positively, then, prayer is the communion of the 
devout soul with the Infinite. It is the perception of the 
possibility of relationship with God. It is the entrance 
of the human spirit into comradeship with the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is the cultivation of the eternal 


Prayer is no mere pious 


friendship which is possible to the reverent and growing 
life. It is the use of the truest means of approach to the 
heart of the universe. It is the arousal of the soul to 
participation in the divine activity. It is the speech of the 
spirit with the Highest. 

Nor is this Eternal a mere idea. To satisfy the need of 
the child there must be personal relationship with the father, 
and the father himself must be personal. our 
Father who is in heaven is personal. Here one must walk 
with quiet steps, for the theme is not easily approached, 
since personality, even on the human plane, is so myste- 
rious and baffling a problem. 


Even so, 


Who knows himself among 
the conflicting urgencies that claim his regard and assume 
to control his conduct? Into the abysses of personality one 
looks with a certain apprehension which the study of 
psychology in its later phases does not remove. We seem to 
be standing, as yet, only upon the threshold of a mysterious 
domain, and beyond the threshold there are many dwellers, 
dim shapes of whose purpose and power it is difficult as 
yet to speak. How, then, with this complex of problems in 
the study of our human personality, can we affirm any 
sweeping pronouncement regarding the personal God? 

Yet less than personal he is not, though how much more 
we cannot know. To the saints of all the years he has been 
a living and vital presence. To our Lord he was the source 
of deep and abiding comfort. We, as pilgrims of the inner 
way, may trust the path where the greater spirits have 
walked. And our own experience of God, when life is 
yielded unhesitatingly to his call, holds confirmatory proof 
which we cannot question. 

And prayer is answered, not to be sure in the small 
dimensions of personal petitions, nor even in the sweeping 
demands of pious but unthinking enthusiasts who organize 
prayer tests and often jeopardize the faith of others by such 
foolish efforts to prove God. But prayer is answered. It 
is answered on the lowest plane of definite and persistent 
human purpose. The soul that sets itself resolutely to the 
achievement of an ideal wins in the end. “Ask and ye shall 
receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you,” is not only the counsel of Jesus, but is sound 
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psychology as well. There is a victorious quality in calm 
and convinced persistence. And this is precisely what 
prayer means. When one has opened his soul to God in 
earnest request for some great good, he has already half 
won it, and he has the assurance that all the forces of the 
universe are set like time-clocks to the release of the 
spiritual values that assist him in his enterprise. Personal 
blessings and public benefits are alike secured by the power 
of prevailing prayer. For whatever definition we may con- 
trive for God, it is a comfort to believe that he only waits 
the cooperation of his prayerful children to bestow these 
very blessings which it is his desire to give, but which he 
cannot confer apart from their urgent and persistent seek- 
ing. 

Therefore prayer is finding for itself a new and larger 
place in the regard of the informed and purposeful Chris- 
tian of today. It has lost some of its lesser and traditional 
values as life has moved up from conventional to vital levels. 
But it has also vastly widened its horizon and is seen to be 
a power incapable of mere capricious use but set to the 
achievement of the greatest purposes with which the 
spiritual life can concern itself. And these may well include 
all those smaller benefits of health, prosperity and rewarded 
service for which we have been taught to pray. Lifted to 
the higher plane, they are seen to be the objects for whose 
achievement the human spirit seeks the cooperation of the 
divine. And thus sought, they cannot elude ultimate pos- 


session. 


What Can a Business Man 


Believe? 


T WAS INEVITABLE that the author of “The Man 
Nobody Knows” and “The Book Nobody Knows” 
should sooner or later write something about the church 

nobody knows. He has done it, but only as one chapter 
of a book which he calls “What Can A Man Believe.” 
Whatever may be said of the unwisdom of the writing of 
biographies of Jesus and general expositions of the Bible 
by amateurs who possess no special scholarship in these 
fields, this third theme is one whose treatment by a lay- 
man is not open to the same criticism. When we ask, What 
can a man believe? the average intelligent layman, without 
technical theological training, is the man we are thinking 
about. It is doubtless desirable to know what a professor of 
philosophy or anthropology, a biologist or a theologian, can 
believe; but it is even more important to find out what a 
garage mechanic, or a lawyer, or an advertising man can 
believe—presuming, of course, that he has used a fair 
amount of time and mental energy in determining what he 
may reasonably believe. 

The purpose of religious teaching, so far as it relates to 
belief, is to create a satisfactory faith in the minds of 
people who are not religious teachers, and when one of 
these makes a statement of his faith it has the value of 
indicating how successful the teaching process has been. 
Like a jury’s verdict, it represents the impression produced 
upon a non-expert by the arguments of learned counsel, the 
testimony of witnesses, and the instructions of the court. 
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The teaching of religion to which Bruce Barton has been 
exposed includes early training in the household of a dis- 
tinguished minister, considerable inside knowledge of the 
church in its actual working, the reading of the Bible and a 
good many religious books, and the experiences of an ac- 
tive and successful life in business. What such a man has 
to say about religion will not be the last word on the sub- 
ject, but it will be a valuable revelation of the impression 
that such influences make upon the alert and intelligent 
mind of a very practical man. 

First of all, he is confident that religion has not been 
abolished by the increase of general intelligence. It does 
not, like magic, inevitably fade out as understanding grows, 
Even very practical and matter-of-fact people still feel 
the need of it. The way in which they turn to it in mo- 
ments of crisis proves this. The futility and barrenness 
of a life that takes into account only the things that are 
visible and ponderable proves it. Whatever reconstructions 
of religious machinery and restatements of religious thought 
may be necessary, religion itself represents a permanent 
factor in human experience. This is of basic importance. 
Such a testimony from an advertising man is much more 
significant than similar testimony from a minister or a 
theological professor would be. 

Not only is religion an inescapable element in life, but 
The question 
whether religion has done more harm than good needs 
to be squarely faced, for plenty of data can be adduced to 
show the cruelty that has been practiced in the name of 
religion and the obstacles which it has placed in the way 
of progress and intelligence. Every institution which tries 


on the whole it is a beneficent element. 


to conserve the gains of the past is in danger of shutting the 
door against new gains, until the very word “conservative” 
has acquired the false meaning of unprogressive. But this 
unprejudiced observer, who has no professional interest 
in defending religion, finds that its effect in giving hope 
and stimulus, outreach and meaning to life far outweighs 
its influence in obstructing the current of human progress. 

Among the great religions Christianity, according to his 
verdict, is by far the best. It presents a more satisfactory 
idea of God; it offers to men a leader who is more intimately 
related to God and is more friendly and helpful to men; 
and it has a God who is present, active, and sympathetic 
in the ongoing of the world. His testimony as to the su- 
periority of Christianity might be discounted as not en- 
tirely unprejudiced, for his own environment has been that 
of a more or less Christian civilization; but if that fact has 
prejudiced him in favor of Christianity as against Moham- 
medanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, or Confucianism, it has 
also given him a more intimate view of Christianity’s fail- 
ures. 

If, then, the permanence of religion and the superiority 
of Christianity are granted, what are the few and simple 
things that a practical man can believe without undue 
credulity or superstition? He can believe in himself, as 
really existent and as an intelligent being. He can believe 
that there is intelligence behind and in the universe, as the 
ground of human intelligence and of that order which is 
discernible in the processes of nature. He can believe that 
this intelligence is fundamentally friendly, wishing us well 
and providing conditions in which we may attain some de- 
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gree of welfare. And he can reasonably believe in some 
kind of future, though he cannot clearly picture it, in which 
life can go on and personality can develop toward the 
possibilities which are only dimly sketched in our present 
experience. To limit life to what we positively know about 
it would be as irrational as to put limits to reality in terms 
of our present scientific knowledge. These four articles 
constitute a creed which may be confidently affirmed even 
by a practical man who grounds his faith on reason and 
experience and has not much patience with ecclesiastical 
dogma as such. If it be objected, as well it may, that this 
is a statement of belief simplified to the point where it is 
not distinctively Christian, it may be replied that the actual 
content and coloring of his faith on these four points are 
determined by the Christian tradition, even if this brief 
formulation does not manifest that fact. 

Looking into the future to anticipate the place which 
religion will occupy in the lives of future generations, our 
layman sees a sort of golden age. Wealth is produced in 
abundance, and its distribution, though still uneven, is fair 
enough so that every one has plenty. The working day, 
even for housekeepers, is reduced to five or six hours, so 
that people have ample leisure. The economic struggle is 
(Who shall say that the age of faith has passed when 
a business man can say that?) Money is cheap enough 
so that nobody is much worried about getting more. Men 
think more of service than of profits, and since there is no 
poverty there is no pride or distinction in wealth. Medical 
science has almost banished pain, and faith has conquered 
the horror of death. The churches, at least the protestant 
churches, are united. The united church attends strictly to 
its proper function—worship and the religious instruction 
of the young—leaving entertainment and other miscel- 
laneous activities to other agencies. There is not much 
preaching, and the people do not assemble in large number 
at stated hours for formal “services,” but the church is 
always open, the organ is always playing, and people go in 
and out, stopping to pray as naturally as they breathe or 
eat or take their morning exercises. With the aid of radio 
and television, offices and factories open the day’s work 
with prayer, “a reminder that work is honest, useful, cheer- 
ful service—religious service.” The pastor is a man of 
middle age who has proved superior qualities in business 
or professional work before even being admitted into train- 
ing for the ministry, and therefore the ministry is recog- 
nized as the most honored of all the professions. Men are 
happy and helpful and reverent. 


over. 


Not a bad Utopia. The interesting thing about it is not 
that it is necessarily a true picture of the future, or that 
the theological implications of this simple reduction of 
Christianity to good will and fair dealing among men and 
a sense of reverence toward God will necessarily be quite 
satisfactory to those who have an historical and technical 
interest in religion, but that a hard-headed business man has 
such a faith. What has happened to that “practical ma- 
terialism” which we are so often told is the creed of the 
modern business man? There is nothing of it here. We 
have not seen such faith, no, not in a theological seminary. 
Where is that ignoring of spiritual values which is said to 
be the inevitable result of a diminished emphasis upon the 
historic dogmas of Christianity? There is no specific denial 
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of the dogmas, but they quietly drop out of the picture and 
the spiritual values remain. It cannot be that the tendencies 
of commercial life and modern religious thought are so 
demoralizing as they are sometimes represented, if the com- 
bined result of the diligent pursuit of the one and the 
attentive though unprofessional consideration of the other 
lead to such conviction of the possible outcome of our in- 
dustrial civilization and the permanent place of the spiritual 
element in the life of man. 


What Is Called Charity 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE CAME UNTO MY DOOR a man from the 

Salvation Army, and I handed him a Check. And the 

daughter of Keturah was with me. And we spake of 
the work that might be done with the Shekel that I had 
given. And I said, I think they are as little likely to do 
harm with it as anyone. 

And she said, Father, dost thou remember the summer 
when I was in Colledge, and I taught for Two Hot Months 
of my Vacation in a Vacation School? 

And I said, I remember it. 

And she said, I am remembering the day when a Rich 
Woman invited us to bring the Children to her Suburban 
Estate and spend the day. 

And she said, All the children came that morning with 
an Extra-Clean Face and with Hair Combed, and Ruth and 
I got them all on a Special Trolley Car, and restrained 
them from Riding on the Roof until we got there, and we 
were both tired to Death when we arrived. And Lady 

Jountiful bade us Welcome chiefly by telling us what the 
children were not to do, and what they were to keep out of 
and away from. And me and Ruth did she hold at arms’ 
length as she did the children. 

And when the children were parked on the Lawn, for 
none of us was permitted in the House, nay, not so much 
as the Back Porch, then did she come and say to me and 
Ruth, Can ye not Play Games with them, and Amuse them? 
And we Played Games till we were ready to drop, and the 
Children were Hungry and Cross. 

Then came her Daughter, and Three of her Friends, and 
they handed us Sandwiches with a Long Arm as though 
we Had Lice. Then did they go to their Sun Parlor, and 
they sate down to a Luncheon, in Plain Sight of us, and 
had Course after Course served to them. And we had 
Scanty Supply even of Food, and of nothing else had we 
Anything. 

And then the Four Young Ladies changed ,their Frocks 
and set forth in their Packard, hoping we had not exposed 
them to anything. And I and Ruth we were more Intelli- 
gent, and more Cultivated, and Better-Looking than any of 
them. And as they rode by, and I beheld one small lad 
thumbing his Nose after them, I wanted to present him a 
Reward of Merit. 

And I said, I think he deserved it. 

And the daughter of Keturah said, Father, I do not 
covet of the Rich their Riches, or their Cars, or their Serv- 
ants, or their idle and Foolish Luxury, but there is one 
thing for which I cannot forgive them. It is their Charity. 





Anglo-American Relations in China 
By Harry F. Ward 


OR THE MOMENT the Shanghai propaganda 

for joint naval control of China’s Yangtze river 

has failed, carrying down with it the less definite 
die-hard hope of the joint use of the strong hand. Since 
the aftermath of the Nanking affair has demonstrated 
that refusal on our part to embark on a policy of joint 
intervention prevents separate intervention, our recent 
tradition of joint action has less potency in Washington. 
In this breathing spell—which may be broken at any 
moment by another incident involving foreign property 
or lives—it may be beneficial for those citizens of the 
United States and of Great Britain who desire the well- 
being of China just as much as that of their own coun- 
tries to consider as objectively as they may their joint 
relations in the Chinese situation, past, present, and fu- 
ture. 

If such a discussion is to get anywhere, certain prej- 
udicial presuppositions must be eliminated at the start, 
even from the subconsciousness. One is the idea of the 
sanctity of the British empire, the other the idea of the 
moral infallibility of the United States. Those whose 
thinking is tainted by these ideas are bound to fail of 
accord, if they do not end in misunderstanding and irri- 
tation. No real analysis, no honest judgment, is possible 
if one side feels that failure to go along with its program 
is lése majesté, while the other reciprocates that such 
Both atti- 
tudes spring from the same source—the sense of a mis- 


an attitude is evidence of moral inferiority. 


sion—in the one case to govern, in the other to convert, 
the world—always, as our international neighbors ob- 
serve, with some advantage of profit, power or prestige 
to ourselves. 


SELF-INTEREST AND ALTRUISM 


The record in China of course makes hash of both as- 
sumptions. The British wrote the “unequal treaties” to 
begin with, but an American missionary put in the idea 
of extraterritoriality, and we have claimed and taken 
for our missions and our trade all the privileges of 
those divisive instruments, under “most favored nation” 
Something 
has been written off the account in recent years by the 
fact that our Chinese squadron, and the proximity of the 
Philippine fleet, has enabled Britain to reduce to the 
minimum her naval patrol in Chinese waters. Neither 


clauses in our own agreements with China. 


nation has a monopoly on blind or intelligent self-inter- 
est, or on altruism. If Britain had gone with us some 
years ago in the proposal for international supervision 
of the railroads situation 
might be different, as again it might be if we had gone 


in Manchuria, the present 


along with her a few months back in tentative negotia- 


tions with the nationalist forces. Twice in recent years 
we have been maneuvered to the head of the gunboat 
procession that backed estranging ultimatums to China, 
but it must be remembered that we incurred a responsi- 
bility when we influenced the non-renewal of the Anglo- 
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Japanese agreement. Also our handling of the immigra- 
tion issue operated to incline Japan toward an Asiatic 
bloc. In the total Oriental situation this growing race 
consciousness of ours is likely to more than offset any 
difference in the attitude of the Chinese toward us and 
the British that is due to our present paucity of class- 
consciousness, the over-capitalized Boxer indemnity in- 
cident, our educational contacts, and the basic fact that 
our missionary investment in China has been a little 
larger than that of our commerce and industry. Also 
the ratio between these factors will change, and then 
the whole story will be different. 


CHIMERICAL UNITY 


The next step toward mutual understanding is to get 
rid of certain fallacies inherent in the claim that the 
two Anglo-Saxon groupings must and will act together 
because there is an underlying racial and cultural unity. 
A considerable degree of common language and literary 
heritage does not operate to bind Ireland to England. 
If, as is likely, English becomes the common medium of 
communication for India, the nationalist movement will 
thereby gain, not lose, in strength. Also the United 
States is far from being an Anglo-Saxon community. It 
is current comment that the coming of age of other ele- 
ments in our population is responsible for some of our 
present puzzling political phenomena, and is likely to 
be our next point of political division. Foreign policy 
has yet to feel the impact of this fact. Because of it, a 
different thing from the past political value of “twist- 
ing the lion’s tail,” because also of the increasing under- 
standing of the part played by propaganda in getting 
us into the war, as well as of the real causes and aims 
of that undertaking, no administration in this country 
is likely consciously and willingly to incur the handicap 
of merely following Britain in foreign affairs. 

There is also the fallacy of common interests. For 
sritain China is primarily a market; for us predomi- 
nantly a people to convert, or to educate. But our trade 
interests are growing rapidly. We can get along to- 
gether in tobacco on the basis of joint profits which 
must soon be defended against Chinese labor legisla- 
tion, as they are now to be defended from Chinese com- 
petition. 
profit-seeking carry us in the heavy industries, when 
Chinese coal and iron open up? Current economic analy- 
sis makes it clear that the modification of the cruder 
forms of competition, under the motivation of more effi- 


But how far will any such community of 


ciency in profit making, leads to heavier economic wat- 
fare between powerfully organized groups, each seek- 
ing to take as much as possible out of the pool of com- 
munity-created wealth. 


UNITED BY FEAR 


The bond between American and British vested in- 
terests in China today is mostly the fear of the national- 
ist movement and of Russia. When the need of defense 
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against the loss of privilege is removed, this alliance will 
prove as impermanent as any war-stimulated cohesion 
of peoples. Already the cracks appear. Many British 
merchants in China were irritated because American 
trade went on during the boycott against them. The 
division in Britain itself over policy in China is in part 
the difference between those actuated by fear of imme- 
diate loss and those motivated by hope of prospective 
gain, between the short time and long time view of the 
way you must treat your customers if you want to make 
money. The plain fact is that the more government re- 
flects business—whose nature is not altogether, but yet 
primarily, self-seeking—the less likelihood there is of 
continued international cooperation, in China or any- 
where else. Witness the recent rubber incident. This 
fact of the nature and consequences of modern business 
enterprise makes all the more serious the acceptance by 
missionaries of a policy created by it and maintained in 
order to defend it. 

Another consideration which affects our position in 
the matter is that in Britain a policy based on the nec- 
essity of securing good-will for future trade, rather than 
defending privileges gained by the strong hand, has to 
reckon with other considerations which do not obtain 
here. The Chamberlain policy of concession to Chinese 
nationalism is handicapped by the question of what it 
means for India. This alien factor might be eliminated 
by skilful stimulation of the fear of Russia, but at pres- 
ent that terror is a pale and somewhat feeble ghost in 
this country. 


COOPERATE WITH WHAT? 


It would thus appear that the demand for an Anglo- 
American policy in China is emotional rather than fac- 
tual, sentimental more than practical. Which British 
policy is meant? That of Chamberlain or the die-hards? 
Or that of labor? Who knows what are the long time 
objectives of United States diplomacy in relation to 
China? Or indeed whether there are any? The respec- 
tive nationals in Shanghai can stick together, save for 
a few peculiar souls, in a mutual demand for the smash- 
ing of Hankow in the interests of punishment for Nan- 
king and security for trade and missions in the future, 
but they find themselves abandoned—shamefully, as 
they think—by their own governments. ' 

The incoherence of the whole situation is not merely 
evidence that two revolutions at once—the Russian and 
the Chinese—on top of a world war, are too much for 
one generation; it reveals the essential inability of a polit- 
ical-economic mechanism based on a philosophy of self- 
interest to find the way into a just and peaceful world. 
The exponents of this philosophy, the administrators of 
this mechanism, can cooperate in China only as long as 
they are acting against China, either in defense or ag- 
gression, and in the latter case not very long. Mean- 
while, such cooperation destroys the indispensable good- 
will of the Chinese, and imperils the fabric of the world. 

The only basis for Anglo-American cooperation in 
China that can last and that will not menace the rela- 
tionships among the rest of the peoples of the earth is 
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revealed by the joint fellowship and activities of certain 
missionaries, particularly in educational institutions and 
in the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. In these cases denomi- 
national, national, and even religious advantage is 
forsworn. The spirit of profit is cast out. Mutualism, 
both between the white nationalities and between them 
and the Chinese, is the basic philosophy and the domi- 
nant practice. If the participants happen to be of the 
despised persuasion of pacifists, who hold their citizen- 
ship here secondary to that in another and better coun- 
try, who can suffer without bitterness or the desire for 
retaliation, the bond is still stronger. But this is not 
practical politics at present. Nor is it yet “missionary 
statesmanship.” 


PERMANENT COOPERATION 


Yet until we can get ecclesiasticism, business, and 
government on the basis of mutualism, where the left 
wing of the missionary movement now stands, there 
can be nothing but temporary unity between the powers 
in China, and that of a nature to create further division 
between east and west. The only international solidar- 
ity that is realistically possible is that between like- 
minded minority groups. If such folk, blinded by the 
splendor of the mutualism they have achieved, seek 
formal alliance between their respective national ma- 
chines, they will find themselves presently using their 
strength to grind corn for the oppressors of weaker 
peoples. The only permanent basis for united action 
between governments or missionaries is the abandon- 
ment of the idea of making something out of China, 
whether it be profits or converts, and the seeking of 
China’s good on the same level as our own. Altruism 
is not mutualism. The mere doing of good is not suffi- 
cient. It is touched with the twofold taint of superior- 
ity and of the profit motive in its most subtle form. 
Hence the affinity between the political views of many 
missionaries and those of the trading interests. 

Yet the minority groups in Great Britain and the 
United States who have abandoned the self-interest 
basis of life, in religion, in economics and in politics, 
need not resign themselves to independent national ac- 
tion in regard to China, with its dangers of bad feeling 
and friction. They will stand more chance of preventing 
this that they fear if they will spend their time not in 
talking about cooperation in general but in working 
for it in particular, at the points where they are agreed 
as to the action that should be taken in the mutual in- 
terest of both countries, of China, and of the rest of the 
world. This means that they must be willing always 
to be objectively critical of their own governments, 
and a good deal of the time in opposition to them. Thus 
is the structure of the world changed into the form of 
mutual and reciprocal attitudes and actions. 


DEFINITE LINES OF ACTION 


For this purpose these minority groups will need to 
cultivate more fellowship and develop more mutuality 
in spirit, purpose and effort between themselves. At 
present we, in this country, have the heavier responsi- 
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bility. British policy in China is that of trade tempered 
with missions. Ours at present is that of missions tem- 
pered with trade. But this will not be for long. How- 
ever, it gives us now an advantage in being able to ap- 
peal to a sentiment for China and an understanding of 
China which does not seem to be equally widespread in 
Britain, according to recent British observers here. 
Whatever canny admixture of self-interest there was in 
the open door policy, it has registered and stimulated a 
sentiment which can be developed. Note that in defense 
of its recent policy of “joint action” in China our state 
department offers the good of the country, the preven- 
tion of separate aggression by other powers. The ques- 
tion now is how many are there in Britain to join with those 
in this country who now hold that, because of the nature of 
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their religion, as well as in the interest of all concerned, 
they must oppose any joint, or separate, use of naval or 
military forces in China for either punitive or regulative 
purposes? On this point, the missionary forces in both 
nations, all claiming to have the interest of China at 
heart, are now divided. If they cannot find agreement 
by comparing the respective attitudes with the words 
and spirit of their gospel, they certainly will not by dis- 
cussing the effect of intervention upon missions, for 
here the data are fewer and the reaction to them is de- 
termined by the nature of one’s religion. In that event, 
which side is in the prophetic lineage and of the pro- 
phetic spirit will be sooner manifest if the issue is 
threshed out by international alignment than by sepa- 
rate national cleavages. 


His Name in Vain 


By D. Elton Trueblood 


phasis in Christianity has shifted from “what” to 


Tee IS NO DOUBTING the fact that the em- 


Some still hold that there is a certain body 
of doctrine which the good Christian must accept, but their 
number is constantly decreasing. More and more men are 
coming to think of their religion not as acceptance of a 
We are told on every hand 
that it is what we believe which divides us, while it is whom 
Christianity, the argument runs, 
is centered, not in a dogma, but in a person. 


“whom.” 


creed but as faith in a person. 
we love which unites us. 


The general prevalence of this point of view is seen in 
the popularity of such a book as E. Stanley Jones’ “Christ 
of the Indian Road.” This author, speaking of his mis- 
sionary work among the leaders of India, says, “I define 
Christianity as Christ.” This is the inner fortress into 
which Christians have fled when hard pressed by theological 
enemies. The Old Testament may be hard to defend in 
some of its ideas, the New Testament may be questioned as 
the final authority in religion, the gospel record itself may 
have flaws in it, but the final stronghold is thoroughly safe; 
the character of Jesus stands out boldly and welcomes criti- 
cisms. The golden rule may have existed long before the 
Christian era, the idea of God as a loving Father may have 
been held by prophets and psalmists, but Jesus was a new 
He, at least, is peculiar to Christianity, even if 
these other factors in our tradition are not. The distinctive 
thing about Christ was not his teaching, but himself. The 
world had long known the truths he set forth, but the world 
had not known a human life in which the truths were in- 
carnated. 


emergence. 


A FETISH 


This position, which is abundantly familiar to the theolog- 
ically minded, is admittedly more defensible than that which 
it has supplanted. The inner citadel is more secure from 
attack than is the rest of the besieged city. But the result 
is, in some ways, most unfortunate. It makes the name of 


Jesus appear so often that it almost ceases to have any mean- 


ing at all. In the popular book mentioned above there is 
hardly a page on which the name of Christ does not appear 
several times. The unbiased observer of this tendency might 
easily come to suppose that the word is something of a 
fetish. He might be reminded of the mystery religions and 
suppose Christianity to be one of them, in which people are 
saved, not through the name of Mithras, but through the 
name of Jesus. 

This same unbiased observer might have his conviction 
strengthened if he were to leave the theologians and listen to 
ordinary citizens. He would find that Jesus is popularly 
looked upon as the originator of innumerable movements, 
from the church to Kiwanis. Business men find in Jesus a 
pattern of energy and ability, pacifists find in Jesus the basis 
of their opposition to war, militarists find in Jesus an echo 
of their hatred for the enemies of the Lord at any particular 
period, communists find that Jesus started the campaign 
against capitalism. The result is that there is a Christian 
solution for all problems, even for those which have little 
or no connection with the actual teaching of Jesus as it has 
Jesus has a plan for each man’s life, 
Jesus will help us over hard places, the will of Christ must 
be ascertained, and conferences are held to learn what re- 
sources for our lives Jesus has to offer. 


come down to us. 


JESUS AS A DEFENSE MECHANISM 


Some of the frequency with which Jesus is mentioned by 
the quasi-liberals can probably be explained psychologically. 
Sometimes it is a defense mechanism used to disarm ortho- 
dox criticism. Many are conscious that they do not sub- 
scribe to the accepted theory of Christ’s nature, so they 
make up for this deficiency by showing that they honor him 
in spite of their theological irregularity. Admiration for 
Christ is one part of Christianity which they can accept, $0 
they give expression to it on all occasions. Others who 
know little either of orthodoxy or heresy repeat the name 
with practically no thought at all. They repeat it so often 
that there has been need for variety in its expression. We 
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hear of Jesus Christ, Christ Jesus, Lord Jesus, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Prophet of Nazareth, our Lord, our Master, 
our Redeemer, and so on, almost without limit. 

It remains true, however, that entire good faith must be 
ascribed to most people who embellish their speech and ar- 
guments with the name of Chist. Many have discovered 
for themselves the wonderful character which lies back of 
the gospel record. They honestly want to honor him and 
give him a place of deserved prominence. But the result is 
that they cheapen him. We hear Jesus this, and Jesus that, 
until the word comes to be almost meaningless. Over-em- 
phasis often has much the same effect as under-emphasis, 
and, in attempting to elevate the name of Jesus, his admirers 
succeed merely in making it common, in the bad sense of 
that word. 


HEBREW WISDOM 


This danger has ever been present in religion and the 
Hebrews recognized it in their rules about the name of 
Yahweh. The outstanding example of their fears of this 
point is seen in the third command of the decalogue. Men 
are commanded not to take the name of the Lord in vain. 
The idea that this is an injunction against swearing is ab- 
surd, for the Hebrews were ordered to swear by their God. 
It is at irreverence that the law is leveled, and swearing may 
be irreverent, but need not be. What wants saying is that 
the use of God’s name in a light and familiar way is equally 
irreverent. The person who speaks of God too easily and 
familiarly is twin brother to the man who curses; neither 
has a lively sense of the baffling mystery of the world. 

In some circles God is mentioned almost as frequently as 
Jesus. There are some who know all about God. They 
speak glibly of his method of raising money, which, by the 
way, is the tithing system. They know all about God’s plan 
for the salvation of the world; they are familiar with his 
holy will. In short, they know a great deal more about God 
than some of the rest of us know. To them the world is 
simple and God is a friendly ally. To others of us the 
world is very complex and baffling, and God is the tre- 
mendous Spirit behind the visible world. To some Jesus is 
a well understood person whose particular place in the plan 
of salvation is known with great accuracy. To others he 
is, and must remain, a profound mystery, a character so 
enigmatical that he cannot be placed in any known category. 
He stands for things so sacred that frequent mention of 
him is avoided. 

SAVED FOR THE GREAT OCCASIONS 

It is interesting to notice that some of the greatest Chris- 
tians have been very sparing in their references to God or to 
Christ. It was said of the novelist, Mark Rutherford, “He 
saved the name of God for the great occasions.” Emerson, 
whose admiration for Jesus was intense, felt a remarkable 
restraint in writing or speaking of Christ. “When I wrote 
Representative Men,” he says in his Journal, “I felt that 
Jesus was the ‘representative man’ whom I ought to sketch ; 
but the task required great gifts.” If Emerson had not 
these gifts, one wonders who does have them. Carlyle called 
Jesus “our divinest Symbol,” but his references to Christ 
are few indeed. 

A moratorium needs to be declared on most of the Jesus 
talk. Then the time will come when a reference to Jesus 
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will mean something, instead of it being a conventional 
gesture, as it now is. Hardly any person now has an op- 
portunity to discover Jesus for himself, because we hear 
about him continually. The reputation of Jesus is endan- 
gered, not by his critics, but by his admirers. Jesus, like 
many another, needs to be saved from his friends. 


Four Parables from China 


CERTAIN MAN fell among thieves, who stripped 

him and beat him, leaving him naked and half-dead. 

He crawled away to the nearest town, seeking jus- 
tice, and made his way to the courts of law. What was his 
surprise to find the brigands seated upon the bench. And 
they were discussing how to enforce the open door! 


II. 


There was an old Chinese garden, which belonged to a 
family already ancient when Confucius transmitted the 
teachings of old. Here had been collected rocks of strange 
shape, old gnarled trees, and rare flowers. And in the 
midst was a clear pool with lotuses and goldfish. It is true 
that the serenity of this pleasance was disturbed by mos- 
quitoes, for some of the pools were less cared for. 

Into this ancient abode of peace came a stranger from a 
neighboring land. He was an efficient “and active person, 
and bringing a square tin of oil offered to rid the garden of 
mosquitoes. But the mandarin politely refused: “The wise 
men of old warn us,” he said, “against untried remedies. 
\nd especially are we forbidden to disturb the earth, lest 
we let loose spirits of evil. 
of much strife... .” 

At last, worn out by the importunity of the stranger, he 
took him to an outlying pool and bade him try out his 
remedy. 


This oil, we hear, is the cause 


The mosquitoes, it is true, disappeared—but the lotuses 
also began to wilt, and the few small fishes to die. And the 
mandarin said: “This oil is accursed.” 


Ill. 


A man was wounded with a poisoned arrow; and in his 
agony called aloud. A stranger skilled in surgery came to 
help him, but he cried out, “This is a foreign devil. I 
won't take help from him.” A wise man who stood by 
said, “Friend, remember the words of Sakyamuni: if thou 
waitest to satisfy thyself of the race and family of the sur- 
geon thou wilt die ere the arrow be removed of the antidote 
taken.” 

But the man screamed out the more, “He is a devil”. . . 
and so died in great agony. 


IV. 


(Offered by T. Z. Koo to American audiences.) 

Some boys went to rob an apple-orchard. A good boy 
refused to go with them. But as they came away laden with 
juicy apples they met him and offered him some of their 
plunder. He accepted it and enjoyed it very much. 

K. T. SAUNDERS. 





SEPTEMBER SURVEY OF BOOKS 


A Key to a Treasury 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. By James Hastings. 
Index Volume (vol. 13). Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$8.00. 


4 ! SHE COMPILATION of the great “instrument for the 
exploration of the world’s thought on the things of the 
human spirit,” as the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 

has been characterized, involved much pioneer work. During 
the thirteen years which separated the publication of the first 
volume in 1908 and the last of the twelve volumes of the text 
in 1921 numerous changes were made which, although they 
improved the encyclopedia, caused the later volumes to be in- 
consistent with the earlier. References in the earlier volumes, 
for instance, often direct the reader to proposed articles which 
were never written. Because of the very nature of the subject 
many of the articles are long and the headings under which 
they are placed frequently attain scientific accuracy by depart- 
ing from the vocabulary of the average man. Hastings’ Ency- 
clopedia for this reason has sometimes been difficult to consult 
and the need of an index has long been felt. This recently 
issued volume answers that need. Moreover, the simple but ef- 
fective device of grouping related articles under general head- 
ings makes it also a guide for reading and study. 

To quote the preface: “Under general headings, such as 
‘Church History,’ ‘Ethics,’ ‘Philosophy,’ ‘Religion’ and ‘Sects,’ 
to name a few out of many, will be found grouped all related 
articles in their alphabetical order. This will enable those de- 
sirous of following out certain courses of study to find the ma- 
terial at a glance, and to see their subject within the perspective 
of a vast yet minutely mapped field of research.” 

Four tables make up the volume: general index, index to 
foreign words (subdivided by languages), index to Scripture 
passages, and index to authors of articles. The second index 
aptly translates the words which it lists but, as it is divided 
into twenty-nine parts, a reader unaware of the language of a 
desired foreign word might be compelled to search for some 
time before he found it. As it is an axiom of indexing that 
the fewer the places in which to look the more satisfactory is 
the index, we cannot help but wish that the second and fourth 
tables had been merged with the first; a change which would 
have given us two, instead of thirty-two, possible places in 
which a citation might be found. 

Descriptive subheadings are arranged in great detail under 
the main headings. This feature, one of the best in the Index, 
besides saving the user from looking through material in which 
he is not interested, in places serves as an analysis and an 
epitome of the subject indexed. 

Imperfections are certain to creep into such a work as this. 
Consistency is frequently lacking; as when, for instance, 
“Thomas a Jesu” is placed under the letter “T” while “Thomas 
a Kempis” is found under “K.” An adequate system of cross- 
reference would offset such lapses but these aids are unfortun- 
ately few. Omissions are less frequent. The use of charms in 
Spain, however, receives no specific notice under the heading 
“Charms and Amulets,” although four passages concerning 
them are cited under the heading “Spain.” “Mermaids,” to 
take another example, is found in the list of cross-references at 
the beginning of the eighth volume, but is omitted from the 
index altogether, in spite of the fact that at least three passages 
make mention of them (v. 681, 685; xi. 578). Most serious of 
all is the violation of that rule of indexing which requires all 
references to a person or subject to be gathered under one form 
of the name. That of Thomas of Celano, the famous writer of 
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Latin hymns, appears first under the letter “C” with two refer- 
ences to the text and again, with the one remaining citation, 
under the letter “T.” Discovering one form of the name, the 
reader would of course be misled into believing that under it 
were all the references which concerned that person or subject, 
whereas the information which he seeks may be hidden under 
another entry. Fortunately, however, these imperfections are 
relatively so few that they will have little effect upon the use- 
fulness of the work. 

The index has the happy quality of whetting the reader’s 
curiosity and tempting him to turn to the text, and the typog- 
raphy and physical make-up of the volume are excellent. “I 
certainly think,” wrote Horace Binney, “that the best book in 
the world would owe the most to a good index,” and if this is 
true how great is the debt of students to A. W. Hastings and 
his assistants for this admirable index to a great encyclopedia. 
But, alas! their very index shows how quickly the indexer is 
forgotten by those whom he serves. The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics contains the name of many an obscure 
theologian, but it makes no mention, it would seem, of the one 
man whose index is a household word to those who speak the 
English language—Mr. Alexander Cruden, famed for his Con- 
cordance. Epwin Ex.iotr WILLOUGHBY. 


A Model Commentary 


A Critical and ExegeticalCommentaryon the Book of Daniel, 
by James A. Montgomery, Ph.D., S.T.D. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $4.50. 


R. JOHN P. PETERS of the Protestant Episcopal 
D Divinity school, Philadelphia, was originally announced 

as the author of the volume on Daniel in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary series. In 1918 he asked Dr. 
Montgomery to collaborate with him in the work, but in 1921 
he died, with the material only in the early stages, and since 
that date it has been carried to completion. Dr. Montgomery 
is well known as professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
and in the Philadelphia Divinity school. His contributions to 
Semitic studies have been notable. He is at present the presi- 
dent of the American Oriental society, and for his inaugural 
address presented a comprehensive and scholarly review of the 
present situation in Arabia. 

This commentary on Daniel has long been needed. The total 
literature on the subject is very considerable, but with the ex- 
ception of the articles in the introductions, encyclopedias and 
Bible dictionaries, most of it is rather out of date. Of usable 
works Beven (1892), Farrar (in the Expositor’s Bible, 1895), 
Driver (in the Cambridge Bible, 1922) and Charles (in the 
New Century Bible) are to be recommended, and the wider 
treatments by Porter (Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, 
1905), Kent (Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses, 1910) and 
Terry (Biblical Apocalyptics) are valuable. These and most 
recent works assume the later, or Maccabzan, date of the book. 
The older, or exilic, theory is advocated by Pusey, Baulflower, 
Dean, Kennedy and others. 

Dr. Montgomery, in this volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
has spoken the latest and probably for this generation the last 
word on the great apocalypse of the Old Testament. The in- 
terest of the treatment is chiefly philological, as it ought to be, 
seeing that the field has been greatly enlarged in recent years 
by the discovery of the Elephantine papyri and much other 
valuable material. New sources for the study of Aramaic, the 
language of nearly one-half of Daniel, have been brought under 
contribution. 
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The introduction fills more than a hundred pages, and deals 
with such essential subjects as the Hebrew-Aramaic text, the 
Akkadian, Persian and Greek words found in the book, the 
versions, and the historical criticism of the work. Naturally 
the position is that of the modern school, presenting the over- 
whelming evidence in favor of the Maccabean origin of the 
apocalypse. Dr. Montgomery says: “For the past generation 
the writer can name as commentaries on the conservative side 
only those by the Roman Catholic scholars d’Envieu and Knab- 
enbauer, and those by Fuller, Thompson and Wright.” Even 
Sayce, conservative as he was, conceded the late date of Daniel 
pointing out the fact that “in the eyes of the Assyriologist the 
use of the word Kasdim would alone be sufficient to indicate 
the date of the work (i.e. as post-exilic) with unerring cer- 
tainty.” And Franz Delitzsch affirmed that if the book is exilic, 
there can be no such thing as a history of the Hebrew language. 
The historical difficulties presented by Daniel—‘Darius the 
Mede,” “Belshazzar,” “the third year of Jehoiakim,” “the 
Chaldeans,” etc.—are fully and constructively discussed. The 
important figure of the book is, of course, the infamous Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, but Dr. Montgomery does not accept the view 
of some critics that the Nebuchadnezzar and Darius of the book 
are merely types of the tyrant. 

As to the puzzling question why the two languages are em- 
ployed, he says: “The simplest view, on the assumption that 
we possess the book in its original linguistic form, is that the 
bilingual composer passed easily from his Hebrew introduction 
into the Aramaic of the citation 2:4 f. and then continued in 
the vernacular.” The citation opens with the words “in Syriack” 
(A.V.) “in the Syrian language” (R.V.), and “in Aramaic” 
(Moffatt, and the new Smith version). But of course this does 
not explain why Hebrew is resumed with chapter 8. It was 
Driver’s view that it was thought to be more suitable for 
prophetic subjects. 

As to the dates of the two sections, chapters 1-6 are believed 
to be a series of stories based on Jewish and Babylonian tradi- 
tions, and finally compiled in one collection, pre-Maccabzan, 
composed in Babylonia, and to be assigned to the third century 
B.C., to an age not earlier than the division of Alexander’s 
empire. Chapters 7-12 are believed to belong to the first years 
of the Maccabean uprising, 168-165 B.C. 

[he commentary follows the plan of all the volumes of the 
series, in presenting section by section a full examination of the 
material, followed by ample textual notes. The usual indexes 
complete the book. 

Dr. Montgomery has placed all biblical students under obliga- 
tion by the wealth of material furnished in this volume, and 
the important and constructive manner in which it is treated. 
It is a model of what a great commentary should be. 

Herpert L. WILLETT. 


A Quaker Romance 
Nancy Lloyd. By Anna B. Thomas. Frank-Maurice, $2.00. 


O THOSE WHO have read “The Quaker Seekers of 
Tse’ another story by Anna B. Thomas needs no 

further commendation. It only need be said that to that 
compelling story of the early Quakers of Wales she has added 
an even more compelling sequel, “Nancy Lloyd.” 

One often hears reference made to Penn's great experiment 
in founding the state of Pennsylvania, and one feels the glory 
and greatness of the undertaking, but for all that one does not 
feel so intimately acquainted with the great founder, does not 
share his difficulties and apprehensions, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, see the struggle he made to keep his “holy experiment” 
holy, as one is made to feel and see in this narrative from the 
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diary of the daughter of Penn’s first and most trusted governor. 

Stories in diary form are apt to be tedious, but there is not 
a tedious entry in this book. It is brimful of life from a 
Quaker point of view, and life from that particular angle was 
anything but tedious in the days of the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania. Politics, religion, romance, peace, Indians, wilderness, 
war, tragedy, all are there mixed in such natural proportions 
as to make it one of the most alluring diaries ever written. In- 
deed, one does not need to be told that the diary is a real one 
and that the events there described are actual history. The 
story carries with it the atmosphere of actual life in those 
times. The faith of Thomas Lloyd to break up his home in 
Wales and go to Pennsylvania with William Penn, the prepara- 
tion and journey, the newly founded city of Philadelphia, the 
thrills of the children, the political methods and aspirations of 
the founders, the treaties with the Indians, and not least of all 
the love story of Nancy Lloyd, daughter of the Quaker gov- 
ernor, all have a ring of reality in them. 

Lewis C. Moon, 


Hinduism at Its Best 
The Hindu View of Life. By S. Radhakrishnan. Macmillan. 


HOSE WHO HEARD the King George V professor 
of philosophy in Calcutta university give the Haskell 
lectures at the University of Chicago or in other ways 
came in touch with this eloquent and brilliant speaker during 
his recent visit to the United States, will at once be interested 
in this interpretation of Hinduism—the Upton lectures deliv- 
ered at Manchester college, Oxford, in 1926. Prof. Radha- 
krishnan is thoroughly conversant with western thought. 
Whether he speaks or writes, he combines a profound knowl- 
edge of oriental philosophy with the ability to present it with 
force and attraction to westerners. 

The author recognizes that Hinduism has come to be a tapes- 
try of the most variegated tissues containing within itself a 
graduated scale of apprehension of the central reality. The 
intelligent reader will, therefore, understand that the Hindu- 
ism given in this volume is Professor Radhakrishnan’s. Just 
for this reason the book is valuable; for Hinduism must be 
restated for this age, and this volume shows what Hinduism 
can mean to a modernly trained and scholarly Indian. Hindu- 
ism, thus restated, will exact Christianity’s most searching apol- 
ogetic. The modern interpretation of the Indian way of life is 
given through such great conceptions as maya, the divine in- 
dwelling, the law of karma, dharma (right action), the three 
paths to freedom (wisdom, devotion, service), the four stages 
of life (training, work, retreat, renunciation) and caste. 

For the author religion is not the acceptance of academic ab- 
straction but is life and experience. Authority resides in the 
fact that the experience and insights of experts as expresssed in 
the Hindu scriptures are capable of being re-experienced on 
compliance with ascertained conditions. 

One outstanding characteristic of Hinduism is its compre- 
hensive charity for every view of God, however crude or ex- 
alted, on the ground of the inexhaustibility of the nature of 
God and the infinite number of its possible manifestations. 
Hinduism sees mankind seeking its goal at various levels and in 
various directions, and feels sympathy with every stage of this 
evolutionary process. It presents as a basis for union not a 
common creed but a common quest. 

This tolerance is Hinduism’s contribution to the growing 
conflict of religions. Differences in name become immaterial 
for the Hindu, since every name at the best connotes the 
same metaphysical and moral perfections. All peculiarity is 
unique and incommunicable and to assume that what is useful 
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to one will be useful to every one else to the same extent, is to 
disregard the nature of reality. Hence the religious ideal is 
closely analogous to the political ideal—not so much a single 
empire with a homogeneous civilization as a brotherhood of 
free nations differing profoundly in life and mind, habits and 
institutions, existing side by side in peace and order, harmony 
and cooperation, and each contributing to the world its own 
unique and specific best, which is irreducible to the terms of 
the others. 

The author’s treatment of caste is so idealistic that one who 
knows India would scarcely recognize his interpretation as re- 
ferring to the system actually in practice. But on the whole he 
is very fair in recognizing the outstanding defect of India’s 
toleration to be lack of discrimination. There has been too 
much acquiescence in admittedly unsatisfactory conceptions of 
God, and no sustained effort to raise the mental level of the 
masses to the higher spiritual planes of Hinduism. 

Christianity’s greatest struggle will unquestionably be in 
India. Anyone interested in seeing what it must meet should 
read this book. 

D. P. FLemine. 


On the Teachings of Jesus 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Geoffrey Wardle Stafford. 
Abingdon Press, $1.75. 

The Parables, Their Background and Local Setting, by N. 
Levison. T. and T. Clark, $2.50. 

The Attitude of Jesus Toward Woman, by M. Madelaine 
Southard. Doran, $1.50. 

The Ethics of Jesus, by James Stalker. Doran, $2.00. 


oe Be SERMON on the Mount” is a volume of ser- 


mons, covering not the entire sermon but the fifth 

chapter of Matthew. The author defends the sermon 
against those who say that it contains the sum total of Chris- 
tianity and those who maintain that it contains a one-sided eth- 
ical teaching. The teachings of the sermon must be supple- 
mented by other teachings of Jesus. It sets forth Christianity 
“not as an institution but an inspiration, not a form but a 
spirit.” The method of Jesus in the sermon is popular, dis- 
criminating and instructive. The first nine sermons in the vol- 
ume deal with the beatitudes, the remaining five with the say- 
ings, “Ye are the salt of the earth,” “Think not I am come to 
destroy the prophets,” “One jot or tittle,” “Ye are the light of 
the world,” and “Except your righteousness exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees.” The author quotes 
often from Weymouth’s and Moffatt’s translations of the New 
Testament. No critical analysis of the sermon is attempted. 
The sermons are sensible and full of practical religion. One of 
the best is that on the peace-makers, international, ecclesiastical 
and evangelical. 

“The Parables” is a study of the parables of Jesus from a 
particular point of view. The author complains, quite justly, 
of “the lack of first-hand information and grave uncertainty 
concerning the local background of the individual parables,” 
and of the fact that “expositors have often allowed their imagi- 
nations to run riot, and have drawn conclusions which are not 
found in the parables.” He avoids exegetical treatment, as 
having been adequately given by other writers; his aim is “to 
set forth his understanding of the subject matter and meaning.” 
The local color he derives from his own early life in Galilee and 
his boyhood environment in a pious Jewish household. The 
author’s attempt to arrange the parables in chronological order 
is of doubtful value; in only a few instances is there any clue to 
when a particular parable was spoken, and we are in no posi- 
tion to recover their order. Though the author speaks of his 
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intention to distinguish the words of Jesus from those of the 
evangelist, he is hardly very thorough about doing so; as, for 
instance, in the case of Lk. 18:1-8, where the parable obviously 
ends with verse 7 or with 8a, and where 8b, which means noth- 
ing as part of the parable and from the mouth of Jesus, be- 
comes, when attributed to the evangelist, a pathetic indication of 
the difficulty which he felt and the doubt he entertained of the 
ability of the Christians to hold out till Jesus should return 
The author is also perhaps not sufficiently acquainted with the 
literature on the gospels. For example, he remarks that no ex- 
planation has been given by any commentator on why Matthew 
and Luke omit Mark’s parable of the seed growing of itself, 
whereas such explanations have been often given. The observa- 
tions on Jewish customs and Palestinian geography are inter- 
esting and valuable. 

“The Attitude of Jesus Toward Woman” begins with a con- 
sideration of the historic attitude toward women in Greek, 
Roman, Hindu, Chinese, Jewish and other civilizations, as 
“the creature of her sex- and blood-relationships,” rather than 
as a person in her own right. Against this background Miss 
Southard considers Jesus’ treatment of woman; Jesus recog- 
nized in her high intellectual and spiritual capacity ; he believed 
in women as the equals of men, which led him to a fine cour- 
tesy and consideration; he lifted an exactly equal standard of 
sex-morality for men and women. These positions of Jesus 
the author deduces from a study of all the appropriate pas- 
sages in the gospels. The study is exhaustive, no passage being 
overlooked. The author has availed herself of many com- 
mentaries, though one misses references to some of the more 
recent ones, notably to Montefiore’s Commentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels. She has consulted many lives of Christ and much 
other New Testament work. 

“The Ethics of Jesus” is a new edition of a volume which 
appeared in 1909. The author everywhere shows not only ade- 
quate acquaintance with the synoptic gospels, but with the field 
of ethics in general. His interest is not merely ethical, but 
theological as well; as is indicated in his chapters on “The Love 
of God,” “Faith,” and in his discussion of the teaching of Jesus 
concerning eternal punishment (chap. v.). In his interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ teaching he is conservative but not dogmatic; 
“He knows only two dispensations: this one, extending to the 
judgment day, and that one, extending beyond it. What be- 
longs to the eon beyond the judgment day is, in his vocabulary, 
emphatically termed everlasting or eternal, and this term applies 
both to the life of the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked. If there is to be a third eon, supervening in a future 
yet more distant, the eye of Jesus did not see so far, or, if he 
saw, he did not speak; and it will be wise in us to follow his 
example.” The author disavows the opinion that Jesus, in his 
views of the future life, might have merely adopted the popular 
opinions of his time. The references to other works on the 
ethics of Jesus, and the treatment of the subject of war in the 
last chapter, would indicate that this edition is not a revision 
but a reprint of the first one. In spite of the learning of the 
author, and of the statement of his publisher that this volume 
“gives the reader the best work on the ethical teachings of 
Jesus that is available,” one feels that many books have been 
written and many events have occurred since 1909, which would 
justify a somewhat different approach to some of the ethical 
questions here treated. 

Cart S. Patton. 


For comprehensiveness and general satisfactoriness as an 
anthology of poetry in English, the highest praise is to say that 
the volume in question is as good as the Oxford Book of Verse. 
That can be said of THe Riversipe Book or Verse (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $3.00), and it has the additional advantage of 
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including a fair proportion of American poems and of giving 
samples of the work of such contemporary poets as Robinson, 
Lindsay, Frost, Untermeyer and Sandburg, as well as some of 
the present English writers. Here are 650 pages of the best 
verse that has been written in English in seven centuries, in a 
compact volume that can be slipped into a coat pocket. It will 
be slipped into mine when I take my vacation. W. E. G. 


An Alphabet of Books 


Aesthetics —Stupies 1N Recent AESTHETICS, by Katherine 
Gilbert (University of North Carolina Press, $1.50). A sum- 
mary of theories in this department of philosophy during the 
last thirty years. The prominent names are those of Bosanquet, 
Bergson, Santayana, Croce and Lalo. The expositions are clear 
and fair, and the criticisms are acute. 

Behaviorism.—TuHeE RELIGION CALLED BEHAVioRISM, by Dr. 
Louis Berman (Boni & Liveright, $1.75). The author, who 
wrote “The Glands Regulating Personality” and has therefore 
often been classed as a behaviorist, denies the charge. He con- 
siders behaviorism not so much a religion as an irreligious sub- 
stitute for religion. Besides attacking it for leaving out of 
account the factors of consciousness which are as real as bodily 
movements, though less measurable, he brings against it the new 
Gestalt doctrine of Kéhler which—if it can be stated in half a 
entence—shows that conduct and experience are not made up 
of simple reactions to isolated stimuli but that both the situa- 
tions and the responses to them exist always in integrated “pat- 
terns” or “forms” (Gestalt is German for form), so that the 
behaviorist’s study of single reactions apart from their setting 
proves nothing. Glands or no glands, Dr. Berman thinks man 
has a right to feel himself a free moral agent and not a behav- 
ioristic mechanism. 

Casuistry—COoNSCIENCE AND Its Prosiems, by Kenneth E. 
Kirk (Longmans, $6.00). The third volume of the author’s 
compendious “Studies in Moral Theology.” He does not shrink 
from using in the subtitle a word of such sinister implications 
as “casuistry.” This is “an introduction to casuistry.” A case 
study of morals would be better; but this book does not discuss 
specific cases. Half of it is devoted to the history of casuistry 
and the other half to the principles which should govern An- 
glican clergy and laity, especially clergy, together with some 
discussion of particular questions—such as “whether marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, if admitted by the parties, consti- 
tutes such notoriety as would justify the priest in summarily 
repelling them from communion.” The place of pre-eminence 
is given to Thomas Aquinas as the chief master in the science 
of casuistry. 

Distribution —DistriputTiIvE Justice, by John A. Ryan 
(Macmillan, $4.00). A revised edition of a book that has been 
a standard in its field for ten years, as a treatise by a socially 
liberal Catholic on the defects in our present methods of distrib- 
uting income among the various human factors which produce 
it. The author is strongly opposed to socialism; doubtful about 
single tax, with the balance of probabilities against it; favor- 
able to exempting improvements on real estate from taxation. 
A very thoughtful discussion in the field of economics and so- 
cial ethics. 

Educators ——Guives, PHILOSOPHERS AND FRiENps, by Charles 
F. Thwing (Macmillan, $3.50). President Thwing published 
recently a book on “The College President.” This is a series of 
biographical and appreciative sketches of twenty-two educators, 
most of whom were college presidents. Here are Eliot, Angell, 
Hopkins, Harper and Hyde. Here also are Gunsaulus and 
George Herbert Palmer, and, outside of the strictly academic 
field, Henry Adams, Bryce, Morley and Hay. 
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Fatherhood.--FatHers AND Sons, by Samuel S. Drury 
(Doran, $1.50). The headmaster of St. Paul’s school has 
known a good many boys and denies the statement of a college 
dean that “most boys dislike their fathers.” He aims to show 
how a father’s relation to the family, and especially to his boys, 
may be something other than that of chancellor of the exchequer 
and custodian of buildings and grounds. A very wise and help- 
ful book. 

Ghosts —Tue Case For anp AGAINST PsycHIcat BELIEF, 
edited by Carl Murchison (Clark university). The substance 
of a symposium on the subject sponsored by Clark university 
and held in December, 1926, supplemented by papers from some 
eminent investigators in this field who could not be present. The 
contributors include Sir Oliver Lodge, Conan Doyle, Prof. 
McDougall, Prof. Joseph Jastrow, Houdini, and as many more. 
Probably the fullest and fairest discussion of the pros and cons 
of this subject. 

Holism—Ho ism anp Evo.ution, by Gen. and Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts (Macmillan, $3.50). How the distinguished Boer 
general and politician has found time for the amount of study 
and deep thinking here indicated, is a marvel. He has produced 
a theory of reality and a system of metaphysics which, while 
not wholly intelligible to this reviewer, are worthy of careful 
attention. The central idea is that the cosmos is not merely the 
sum of its details but functions as a whole. The fundamental 
tendency of things is to the production of “wholes.” Implicit in 
being there is a tendency that works toward integration. Here 
a Bergsonian influence is apparent, and also a similarity to the 
late work of Lloyd Morgan. But in what is that creative power 
lodged? Not exactly in an “élan vital”—though he gives the 
feeling of some such diffused creative energy—but “time, inte- 
grated with space, is active and creative, and productive of 
reality.” From which it appears that a preliminary study of 
Einstein would be a useful discipline preliminary to the under- 
standing of Smuts; for if time and space together produce real- 
ity and generate a content for their own categories, obviously 
the conceptions of time and space are getting as much of an 
overhauling as is the conception of reality. “Holism” is the 
word which the author has coined to designate his system of 
cosmic evolution. It is to be noted that he gives a dignified 
place to personality as “a unique creative novelty in every 
human being.” 

Idealism—IpEALISM AS A PutLosopuy, by Prof. R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé (Doran, $2.50). Another philosophic voice from 
South Africa. Prof. Hoernlé is at the University of Witwa- 
tersrand, Johannesburg. His thoughtful and engaging volume 
gives a broad view of the various types of philosophical ideal- 
ism—spiritual pluralism, spiritual monism, critical idealism and 
absolute idealism. The chief dramatis persone in his four-act 
drama of the idea are Plato, Berkeley, James Ward, Schopen- 
hauer, Bergson, Kant, Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet, and the 
last named is the hero. The author is one of those rare teachers 
of philosophy who can write on a difficult theme with grace 
and clarity. 

Jesus—Tue Rea Jesus and Other Sermons, by James A. 
Francis (Judson Press, $1.25). Warm, direct, simple and in- 
telligent sermons, not only straight from the shoulder but also 
straight from the heart. Dr. Francis is a preacher whom, once 
heard, you want to hear again. 

Kentucky.—Garpens ALL THE YEAR, by Ida Withers Harri- 
son (Stratford, $1.50). A book of prose sketches, interspersed 
with graceful verse, breathing the spirit of gardens and reflect- 
ing the background of the blue grass country. Mrs. Harrison 
is a woman of remarkable intellectual power who has given 
herself largely to religious and missionary activities, but those 
who know her in this connection know also her charm of per- 
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sonality and literary style, and will scarcely be surprised to find 
her name on this lovely little book. 

London—Wuen You Go to Lonpon, by H. V. Morton 
(Harper, $2.50). When you do, it will be wise to take this 
with you to read on the steamer and for reference while you are 
there. Not a complete guide, but a survey of what happens 
month by month, and a description of phases of London life to 
which the casual traveler needs just such an introduction. 

Modernism —Enc.iisnh MopernisM, Its Origin, Methods, 
Aims, by H. D. A. Major (Harvard University Press, $2.50). 
William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard by the principal of 
Ripon hall, Oxford, and editor of “The Modern Churchman.” 
The writer shows the relation of Anglican modernism to Roman 
Catholic modernism, broad churchmanship and modern histor- 
ical and biblical scholarship, and vindicates the right of the 
modernist to a place in the Anglican church. A very useful 
book in the study of the liberal movement in that communion. 

Nerves—Wuy Be Nervous? by Clara Clemens (Harper, 
$1.25). You need not be if you can “reduce your size and 
imagine yourself inside a flower with your head barely reaching 
to the top of the stamens; draw in the perfume in long breaths; 
and finally, lulled by the swishing sound of rain in the grass, fall 
asleep.” Mark Twain wrote a book against Christian Science, of 
which he had only the slightest understanding. His daughter uses 
its methods, though not its theory, and adds Yogi. Some of her 
suggestions would doubtless help to cure nervousness, even if 
some of the aphorisms of “the higher mysticism” which she 
quotes admiringly seem a trifle nebulous. 

Observations —Tue Harvest oF A Quiet Eye, by Odell 
Shepard (Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00). A man tired of the 
turbulence and traffic of the city, with its congestion which 
makes contacts inevitable but comradeships difficult, turns him- 
self out to grass, to wander and meditate through the autumn 
days along the byways and streams of Connecticut. Obviously 
the value of such an adventure in search of peace, and also the 
value of what may be written about it, depends upon the spirit 
in which the man goes and upon what he takes with him 1m the 
way of mental equipment, spiritual resource, and sensitiveness 
of imagination. Odell Shepard may have traveled light as to 
tangible baggage, but he carried with him a full kit of instru- 
ments of apprehension and appreciation. The quiet eye was not 
the less alert for all its quietness, and the peaceful mind was far 
from somnolent. Thinking and feeling go on while hurrying 
and worrying cease. He gives no sugar-coated scientific infor- 
In running away from the city 
he is not running away from humanity, for his interest is still 


mation; none in any form. 
in man more than in nature. If I were so lucky as to have 
prospect of a week of wandering in country lanes, this book 
would go in my rucksack if I had to leave out my extra pair of 
shoes. 

Personalism.— CREATIVE PERSONALITY, A Study in Philosoph- 
ical Reconciliation, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling (Macmillan, 
$2.50). This is an exposition of that philosophical point of 
view known as “personalism,” which has its principal seats at 
the eastern and western outposts of the continent, at Boston 
university and the University of Southern California. (I will 
comment presently on Prof. Knudson’s still more recent “Phi- 
losophy of Personalism.”) It is a form of idealism which, 
“instead of starting as Leibnitz does with the metaphysical con- 
cept of the monad, or as Berkeley does with the psychological 
concept of spiritual substance, takes as its primary unit the indi- 
vidual in its highest expression as an ethical and religious per- 
sonality.” It is, by its own admission, not primarily critical, 
and, taking personality as actuality, studies its implications. 
While professing to concentrate attention on ethical and relig- 
ious values rather than on the metaphysical problem, the author 
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devotes his first hundred pages to “problems of reality”—surely 
a metaphysical problem. Perhaps the key to this point of view 
is in its reminder that “there is no means outside of personality 
by which the unconscious and the conscious can be brought to- 
gether,” and that change has no reality except with reference to 
some point of relative fixity and as viewed by an intelligence 
which persists through the change. A criticism of it might 
proceed from the suggestion that it seems to involve a confusion 
between reality and the experience of reality; and a defense of 
it might start by noting the wisdom of beginning an explana- 
tion of the universe by making sure to reserve a place in it for 
the most important thing in it—personality. 

Quest—Discoverinc Jesus, by William G. Ballentine 
(Crowell, $1.00). An attempt to find out what the writers of 
the gospels thought about Jesus, and about God, by a simple 
study of the gospels with some recognition of the light which 
critical scholarship throws on the nature of these documents. 

Religion —ReE.icion AS Man’s Comp.etion, a Socio-Reli- 
gious Study, by Rudolph M. Binder (Harper, $2.50). Finding 
his own faith slipping (so the cover tells us) when he ap- 
proached religion from the standpoint of absolutes and abstracts, 
the author undertook to find a new assurance of the worth and 
meaning of religion by considering it in the light of the service 
which it can render to man in the development and enrichment 
of his personality and in the making of a better social order. 
For these purposes he finds it indispensable. He finds the con- 
cept of miracle an adventitious and unnecessary one, but the 
idea of vicariousness to be deeply embedded in the structure of 
human life. He discusses the relation of religion to science and 
art, and the specific services which Christianity can be expected 
to render in the society of the present and the future. 

Socialism—History oF Sociatist THoucnt, by Harry W. 
Laidler (Crowell, $3.50). Beginning with the ideal societies 
depicted by the Hebrew prophets and Plato, the author traces 
the course of utopian thought through the ages down to the 
more daring social adventurers who not only dreamed of some 
more perfect state than any existing but also tried to bring it 
to realization. Great names and bold experiments in social 
progress pass in review—Saint-Simon; Fourier with his “pha- 
lanxes” which set the pattern for all subsequent socialistic com- 
munities; Louis Blane with his socialistic work shops; Robert 
Owen and New Harmony; Marx, the revolutions of 1848, and 
the serious effort to create a substitute for capitalism in an in- 
dustrial age; and so on down to syndicalism, the Russian revo- 
lution, and the post-war socialist movements. However wrong 
one may believe any or all of these movements were in their de- 
tails, or even in their principles, one can not fail to realize that 
most of them embodied an enthusiasm for humanity which must 
be one great factor in any general uplift of the masses. The 
author is not an extremist, and is thoroughly sane and scholarly 
in his treatment. 

Time—AN ExperiMeNtT WitH Time, by J. W. Dunne 
(Macmillan, $2.50). What does it mean when you dream of 
something which afterward actually happens? Personally | 
think it usually means that you subsequently read the event back 
into your dream; for the memory of man, especially in regard 
to portents and predictions, is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately tricky. But suppose you really dreamed it, and wrote 
it down, and dated it, and then it happened. The author affirms 
such experiences and his interpretation is that time has a time- 
less existence outside of the range of normal human conscious- 
ness; that past, present, and future events exist simultaneously 
somewhere, though ordinarily only those which we call present 
are here. Our experience of events as successive means only 
that we discover them in succession; just as, in watching a mo- 
vie, we see the scenes one at a time and one after another though 
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the pictures are all on the reels all the while. What does this do 
to the idea of freedom—if the thing you are thinking of doing 
or leaving undone has already been done or irrevocably left 
undone from the dawn of the ages? If life unrolls like a film, 
let’s watch the show with what amusement we may, but not 
make fools of ourselves by trying to change the scenario as the 
film unrolls. As a speculation upon time and space and the 
fourth dimension, this is highly interesting. See Smuts on the 
“integration of time and space.” See also Einstein. And also, 
| should suggest, see a good psychiatrist if this experience of 
dreaming future events happens to you often. 

Universe—Tue New Universe, by Baker Brownell (D. 
Van Nostrand Co., $4.00). Already familiar to many readers as 
a general outline of contemporary thought, covering the whole 
range of scientific knowledge, soctal organization, personal val- 
ues, and those interpretations of the world and our experience 
which constitute the subject matter of philosophy. Brief, of 
course, in its discussion of any single topic, and designed to 
give orientation in the modern world rather than an adequate 
exposition of any aspect of it. This and “The Nature of the 
World and of Man,” by the sixteen professors, are the two 
notable books in this field. 

Virginia—TuHe CoLonraL CuurcH IN Vircinia, by Rev. 
Edward Lewis Goodwin (Morehouse Pub. Co.). The church, 
for the purpose of this book, is the Episcopal church. The 
author, as historiographer of the diocese, has made a creditable 
presentation of many details of colonial religious history, but 
with inadequate recognition of the place which the Puritans 
held in Virginia (though he states rather casually that “most 
of the earlier clergymen in Virginia were Puritan in their 
sympathies”), and with no treatment at all of the relation of 
the church to the rising tide of dissatisfaction which led up to 
the revolution and to the tory reaction against it. The latter 
half of the book is devoted to biographies of the bishops and 
lists of colonial clergy. 

Wanderings —TurouGH Europe oN Two Dotrars a Day, 
by Frank Schoonmaker (McBride, $2.50). It can be done. I 
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have done it myself. For one who wants to travel cheaply, in 
moderate comfort but without luxury, this book is the most 
practical guide I know. It contains much besides budgets and 
economy hints, but these are its special merit. Two-dollar-a- 
day travel is possible only for those who are willing to run the 
risk of occasional discomfort and who are not afraid to rub 
elbows with the hoi polloi in third-class compartments. Even a 
woman can do it. She does not need to be an adventuress, but 
she must be mildly adventurous. 

Xhortation—Onet Hunprep Turee Minute Sermons, by 
Rev. John R. Gunn (Doran, $1.35). Only a rapid-fire gun 
could deliver so many shots per minute. Most of them are well 
aimed and strike with the impact of good sense, pointed with a 
text and backed by an illustration. Many a sermon says less in 
thirty minutes than some of these say in three. 

Yaballaha.—History oF YABALLAHA III, by James A. 
Montgomery (Columbia University Press, $2.00). Behind the 
repellent facade of this name, the author, whose “Daniel” was 
reviewed a few pages back, presents a story which is both novel 
and fascinating. Yaballaha was a 13th century Nestorian 
patriarch in Persia, then ruled by the western Mongols. In col- 
laboration with Arghon, grand-nephew of Kublai Khan, he sent 
an embassy to Europe in 1287. The emissary, whose report is 
here translated from the Syriac with an introduction and notes, 
was the first oriental to visit Europe and leave a written record 
of his impressions. He saw Naples, Paris and Rome, and had 
a religious discussion with the college of cardinals. 

Zion—A History oF THE Jewish Peopie, by Max L. Mar- 
golis and Alexander Marx (Jewish Pub. Society of America, 
$4.00). This monumental volume of over 800 pages begins 
with Noah, more particularly with the exodus, and follows the 
fortunes of the Hebrew people down to their post-war position 
in eastern Europe and the Zionist movement in Palestine. Many 
pages of uncritical summary of the Old Testament narrative 
might have been spared to make room for a fuller treatment of 
the last ten years. 

WINFreD Ernest GARRISON. 


British Table Talk 


London, August 4. 


ERE WHERE THE WORLD is quiet, amid the 
H glorious hills and glens of Scotland, it is hard to go 
back in thought to the day when all the course of 

modern history was broken on August 4th, 1914. Yet for the 
men of this generation that will never pass without sorrow and 
heart-searching. We have to inquire how far 
we have come in our resolve to make another 
such war impossible. It is our business, as 
Josiah Royce taught, to make every evil which happens the 
occasion for the introduction into human life of some good 
which would not have been but for the evil. How far have we 
taken the occasion of the war to introduce into human life the 
counter-good? Thirteen years have passed, and the anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the great war finds two great nations 
almost despairing of any way whereby they can reduce their 
expenditure on their navies! Suspicion, fear, envy, greed are 
still mighty. The masses are easily gullible and are as sheep 
not having a shepherd, and sheep of this kind are soon trans- 
formed into valiant warriors when incompetent and ambitious 
statesmen sound the tocsin through the press which they control. 
There are war memorials everywhere; some of them are de- 
signed to prevent us from forgetting the heroic dead and they 


August 4th 
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at the same time effectively conspire to make us forget the 
shame and suffering and futility of war. The returning of 
August 4th should once more make lovers of peace renew their 
vows and remembering how slowly their cause advances, they 
should prepare themselves for disappointment, even while they 
set before themselves again their high calling. 

* . . 


From Scotland 

This week I am spending in Scotland within Bonskeid house, 
nigh to the Pass of Killiecrankie. It is the house of the 
family of Barbour and is steeped in the mentories of their 
saintly ways. Here at the moment a number of Scottish edu- 
cationalists and teachers are met in conference, and I am 
speaking four times upon the study of the Bible. Many prob- 
lems which face teachers are before us during the day; and in 
the evening the president speaks of four modern answers to 
the question, “Who do men say that I am?” The four authors 
selected are Klausner, who says in his “Jesus of Nazareth” 
that Jesus was a Jew whom the Jews had to condemn because 
his teaching would frustrate Judaism; Chesterton, who in “The 
Everlasting Man” sets forth the Catholic interpretation; Mid- 
dleton Murry, to whom Jesus is a “Man of Genius”; War- 
schauer, who in his “Historical Life of Christ” sets forth with 
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care and with knowledge the apocalyptic interpretation of Jesus. 
The house in which we are met is on the edge of the High- 
lands, where the railway runs from Perth to Inverness. 
. 2 -« 

Sir Harry Johnston 

A word of grateful appreciation should be written in memory 
of Sir Harry Johnston, whose death has been reported this 
week. He was a man who had seen much service in central 
Africa, and when the story of Uganda and other lands near 
the lakes is recorded, Johnston will have an honorable name, 
for he was a just man. His attitude to missions was unusual, 
being himself a man whose sympathies were with “rational- 
ism,” nevertheless he was always the friend and champion of 
He wrote a life of Livingstone and another of 
Grenfell of the Congo. He could always be relied upon to take 
a sympathetic view of missions. He always wrote with the 
distinct understanding that he did not accept the creed of 
This evidence was all the more effective when he 


told of all that these witnesses of the gospel had done. 
. * * 


missionaries. 


missions. 


“Meanwhile” 

The new book of H. G. Wells, “Meanwhile,” will not present 
He is always 
worth reading if we wish to take our bearings on the modern 
world. Once more Mr. Wells reports progress in his own 
thought. He still includes, as he does in most of his work, a 
certain indirect apology for the polygamous ways of man. But 
the value of the book lies in its grasp of the difficulty which 
faces all who believe in the “Great State”—how is it to come? 
And meanwhile what can those who believe in it do to satisfy 
their own conscience and to hasten the coming of the day? He 
is busy here on a path which should lead to Calvary. The story 
gathers round the great strike of 1926. Of this, through 
one of his characters, Mr. Wells gives a mordant analysis. The 
man in the book who writes his impressions from London is 
himself a member of a noble family, with coal fields in their 
control. His account of the coal magnate, his uncle, is merci- 
less. He has scarcely any respect for any of the actors in that 
scene: the labor leaders, who did not want the strike to suc- 
ceed; the far-sighted coal-owners, who want the “general 
strike” to end in order that they may get about their deliberate 
intention of smashing the miners; the foolish communists with 
Cook for their mouthpiece; the egregious Winston; the weak 
liberals—none is spared. But the description would have 
been more convincing if it had been less like an angry philippic. 
The strike in the story brings to the various characters in the 


book the necessity to shape a policy for this “meanwhile.” 
. &. @ 


much that is new to the readers of his works. 


What Next? 

Sober words were written by Mr. Garvin last Sunday: “Un- 
less a miracle now reveals a practicable compromise and saves 
the conference, the two peoples that have set out as the pioneers 
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of disarmament run a serious risk of doing it irreparable mis- 
chief. If the conference breaks down, they will have to bear 
more than the conference in mind. Otherwise the failure 
at Geneva will be not the hoped-for example of cool reason 
and sensible adjustment, but an exhibition justifying armaments 
the world over. The only known remedy for failure is to try 
again.” Epwarp SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for September 11. Lesson text: 1 Kings 8:1-11, 62, 63. 


The Value of the Church 


ELIGION has had a thousand definitions; it has been de- 

fined as “morality touched by emotion.” That statement 
by one of the Arnolds always appealed to me; it made me think 
of a cloud, kindled by the setting sun. Often, as a lad, I sat 
out on the rail fence entranced by the setting sun. At first 
there were gray cloud-banks in the western sky, there over the 
woods. Then, quite suddenly, those dark clouds, touched by the 
magic fingers of the sinking sun, would melt into gold. There 
was a golden ocean, with rolling waves of shifting light. There, 
the shore, forests, castles, spires—all of burnished gold. I 
caught my breath, what unearthly beauty! Then it all turned 
into gorgeous reds, the same ocean and the same castles, but 
now all of ever-deepening red. After that, always after that, 
the purples, the masses and lines more clearly sketched; then 
twilight, darkness and the evening star. Slowly I walked to 
the house, meditating upon the loveliness of what I had seen 
in the western sky. If, then, religion is morality touched by 
emotion, if it is ethics kindled by heavenly love—I like that, 
perhaps we could not do better. 

Solomon dedicated his temple; he made it an impressive 
occasion; he made it a day of sacrifice and a day of prayer. He 
did well; he showed his wisdom. It is a good thing to build and 
dedicate a temple, a place where God may be worshiped, a place 
where morality may be touched by emotion, a place where all 
that is good, beautiful and true may be considered and adored. 

Negatively you may say that religion began in fear, but, 
positively, it ends in love. Religion is the crown of human ex- 
perience; it sanctions the highest ideals. It touches and sancti- 
fies life at every vital point. We need not apologize for religion; 
we are incurably religious and we always shall be. 
in one spot, it will spring up in another; rooted out here, it will 
blossom in another garden. The forms may change, but the 
essence remains. This does not mean that we should not con- 
stantly be keen to keep religion free from superstition and puri- 
fied from all dross. 

If the church did no practical work at all, it would be justi- 
fied; it would be worth a million times more than it costs. If 
the church were only a shrine, a sanctuary, a place to worship 
and adore God, a place where God is quietly but firmly taught 
and the knowledge of him kept alive, like a never-dying flame— 
that alone would justify the church. Worship is the big thing, 
we must not forget that. When a man goes away from the 
church he must feel that he has seen God, that God has touched 
him; that is vital. 

But the church does not, as a matter of fact, stop with wor- 
ship; it takes the inspiration and changes it into energetic serv- 
ice to the community. Ethical reforms result, although forming 
is better than re-forming. Education results, the children and 
youth are instructed in the ways of righteous living. Gracious 
sociability results, as another form of spiritual expression. 

One does not need to defend the church, but it may be wise 
to call attention to the invaluable service which it performs. 
Banks, mills, stores, schools, and houses do not make a city. 
Life is more than machinery; a soul is needed. It is this that 
the church provides. From smoking altar to incense-filled cathe- 
dral, the idea of God is kept alive in a needy world. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Death of Prominent 
Religious Publisher 

Mr. S. Edgar Briggs, vice-president of 
the Fleming H. Revell company, died 
from a heart attack on August 17 at his 
summer home at Indian Pond Camps, 
Maine. He was sixty-two years old and 
had been connected with this prominent 
firm of religious publishers for thirty-nine 
years. He was an active Christian and an 
elder of the First Presbyterian church, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Judge Gary Buried at 
Wheaton, IIL. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel 
corporation, was buried on August 18 at 
his old home at Wheaton, Ill. Judge Gary 
was a life-long member of the Methodist 
‘piscopal church and was for many years 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Northwestern university. Bishop F. D. 
Leete said of him: “Judge Gary was a be- 
liever in the Bible which he quoted, read 
and studied with enthusiasm. I. have 
known few men who spoke so freely of 
their religious experience and their knowl- 
edge of God through Christ.” 


Premillenarians Meet at 
Stony Brook, L. I. 

About 200 ministers of various denomi- 
nations who hold the premillenarian view 
recently met at Stony Brook, Long Island, 
for their sixteenth annual conference. Rev. 
F. C. Ottman said: “We are standing four- 
square on the Bible in these days when 
outside forces are undermining the whole 
faith.” 


Secret of Manna 
Discovered 

The secret of the manna on which the 
children of Israel were said to have been 
fed during their wilderness wanderings is 
reported to have been discovered by an 
expedition sent out by the Hebrew uni- 
versity at Jeursalem. They say it is an 
excretion from the bodies of insects of the 
coccidae family. “Clear drops exude from 
the abdomen of the insect and falling on 
the ground form hard whitish grains of 
sugar varying in size from a pinhead to 
a pea.” But ordinary travelers through 
this region may still be recommended to 
carry provisions. 


Memorial to the Oldest 
Christian Church 

The Southern Christian convention 
Christian denomination) recently set up 
a stone as a memorial of the organization 
f the first church of that denomination, 
the Old Lebanon church, in Surry county, 
Virginia, which was established in 1794. 


Methodist Negro City 
Workers in Conference 

At St. Louis, Sept. 26-30, will be held, 
under the auspices of the board of home 
missions and church extension of the 
M. E. church, a national conference of 
Negro city workers. Among the speakers 
scheduled are: Bishop Robert E. Jones 


of New Orleans, Bishop M. W. Clair of 
Kentucky, Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt, secre- 
tary of the board of home missions and 
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church extension, Philadelphia; Dr. W. 
A. C. Hughes, director of the bureau of 
Negro work, Philadelphia; Dr. Fred 
Newell, secretary the New York city mis- 
sionary society, and Miss Mary Samson 
of Philadelphia. 


Proposes Ethical Code 
For Ministers 

The class in pastoral duties at the sum- 
mer school for pastors at Newton Theo- 
logical institution formulated the follow- 
ing decalogue for ministers: 


Science Leading to 


| Figs year Dr. Michael Pupin was 
elected president of the American as- 
sociation for the advancement of science, 
one of the highest scientific honors possi- 
ble to any man. He holds the chair of 
professor of electro-mechanics at Colum- 
bia university, and furthermore is a re- 
nowned inventor. His autobigraphy, 
“From Immigrant to Inventor,” was 
a prize volume of a few years ago. 

And here is what this man has to say 
with regard to the relations of science and 
religion, according to a recent interview 
with A. E. Wiggam reported in the cur- 
rent issue of the American Magazine: 


SCIENCE MAKES BETTER CHRISTIANS 


“Science is making us better Christians. 
Science is teaching men how to cooperate 
more intelligently with God; it is teaching 
men what God’s laws are, and how to 
obey them. Science is increasing our be- 
lief that the human soul is the greatest 
thing in the universe, the supreme purpose 
of the Creator. Science is increasing our 
belief that the human soul will continue 
after the death of our physical bodies. 
Science is leading us closer and closer to 
God.” 

These are just a few of the “impres- 
sions” which Mr. Wiggam carried away 
with him after his interview with Dr. Pu- 
pin. 

Touching upon evolution, the scientist 








“Thou shalt not seek to monopolize the 
local limelight. Thou shalt not secure a 
new church through politics and call it 
Providence. Remember thy debts to pay 
them, for the community will not hold 
him guiltless whose bills cannot be col- 
lected. Thou shalt not trespass on the 
premises of other shepherds. Do not 
bear false witness with thy statistics. In 
thy old age thou shalt not be a retired 
parasite nor a self-appointed boss. When 
thou borrowest thought thou shalt not 
steal its garments. Honor thy brother 


God, Says Physicist 


remarked: “The _ spiritually inspiring 
thing which the biologists have shown us 
is that all life has progressed from the 
lowest toward the highest. If one does 
not believe that life has been a progres- 
sive development, step by step, under the 
guidance of a coordinating principle, then 
he has a very poor idea of divinity. For, 
if life has progressed from small begin- 
nings up to man in, say, ten million years, 
where will it be ten million years from 
now? Man is revealed by scicnce as a 
being who is constantly progressing from 
glory to glory, changing more and more 
toward the spiritual image of his Creator. 

“You see that the realities of both physi- 
cal science and organic science reveal a 
God, a divine intelligence that we, as intel- 
ligent beings, can depend on. We cannot 
place our faith in haphazard happenings, 
but we can place the utmost faith in di- 
vine intelligence. There is dependability, 
continuity, everywhere. Science finds that 
everything is a continuously developing 
and intelligent process. It reveals man 
as a being with a soul which is progres- 
sing more and more toward divinity in a 
universe of unbroken continuity.” 

And here is his word on immortality: 
“It does not seem reasonable to me that a 
creation which has been going on for bil- 
lions and billions of years, in so far as we 
can tell, for the very purpose of producing 

(Continued on page 1029) 
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pastors that thy days may be respected 
in the parish which the Lord has given 
thee. Thou shalt not return to perform 
the services which belong to thy suc- 
cessor. Thou shalt not covet attention or 
service for thyself, remembering that the 
servant should be as his Lord, who came 
not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister.” 


Canadian Lutherans Build 
Educational Plant 

St. John’s church (Lutheran), Waterloo, 
Ontario, is building “the finest Sunday 
school building of any Lutheran church in 
Canada.” Rev. C. S. Roberts is the pas- 
tor. The new building will be ready at 
the time of the celebration of the 90th an- 
niversary of the church in the fall. 


Too Many Neither 
Go nor Give 

The Lutheran news bulletin gives the 
following results of a study of a number 
of churches. Only 14 per cent of the mem- 
bers of an average church attend a week- 
day service; 19 per cent attend Sunday 
evening service; 32 per cent give to mis- 
sions; 51 per cent make any regular con- 
tribution to the support of the church. 


Vatican Library System 
to be Modernized 
The Carnegie 


peace foundation has 


provided money for the reorganization and 
re-cataloguing on American principles of 
the vatican library, which is regarded as 
one of the most valuable in the world, 
comprising more than a million volumes. 
Mer. Eugenio Tisserent, 
library, 


curator of the 
has spent the past three months 
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studying library technique and has re- 
ported to Pope Pius on the superiority of 
the American system. The pope has grate- 
fully accepted the Carnegie offer to pro- 
vide funds for the reorganization of the 
library. 


Evangelical Preacher Jailed 
For Picketing 

Rev. H. J. Hahn, pastor of Salem Evan- 
gelical church, Buffalo, N. Y., was jailed 
in Boston for picketing in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. Returning he said from his 
pulpit: “You church people are too re- 
spectable to get mussed up in the struggle 
against injustice and wrong and too infer- 
nally nice and genteel to run counter to 
public opinion. You play it safe. You 
modern Christians with your timidity and 
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time-serving tactics have made the church 
an instrument of reaction, a sardonic cari- 
cature of Christianity, a farce and a tray- 
esty.” 


Religious Connections of 
University Professors 
Statistics collected by the American As- 
sociation on religion show that, out of 
5,962 faculty members of 100 state univer- 
sities and colleges, 4718, or 72 per cent, 
are church members. Among these there 
are 1,152 Methodists, 1,089 Presbyterians, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


Registration for the Autumn Quarter 
Begins September 29, 1927 


Classes will meet on Monday, October 3rd. 


the advantage of students registering at that time to send 
five dollars to the cashier of the university in order to re- 
serve a room in one of the Divinity School Dormitories. 
They should also make application for a guarantee of re- 
munerative work if that is needed. 
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Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses 
open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished 
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Northwestern University 
School of Education 
Division of Religious Education 
Professional School. The Division of Re- 
ligious Education is an integral part of a pro- 
fessional School. Organization of this Division 
provides for its integrity and development in 

the strictly religious field. 

Wide Range of Courses. Courses are 
designed to meet the needs of teachers, ad- 
ministrators and special workers. 
Standard Degrees. A\l courses credited 
toward oe academic or professional 
degrees. 

Distinguished Faculty. Nationall 
known Specialists. Teachers, Authors, Ad- 
ministrators. 

Positions Open. Calls for trained workers 
exceed supply. 

For Special Bulletin, write Dean John E. 
Stout, School of Education, Northwestern 


University, Evanston. Illinois. 











AUBURN SEMINARY 


For more than a century this Presby- 
terian school of theology has trained 
young men as successful spiritual leaders 
at home and abroad. 

Strong faculty, ample buildings on 
large campus. School of Religious Edu- 
cation trains men and women as unor- 
dained church assistants. Degrees. Ask 
for copy “The Chapel! Bell.” 


Seminary term opens Sept. 21, 1927 


Harry Lathrop Reed, President 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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571 Episcopalians, 548 Baptists, 378 Con- 
gregationalists, 319 Disciples, 176 Roman 
Catholics, 169 Lutherans, 89 Unitarians, 
41 Christian Scientists, and 177 others. 


Methodist Leader Stricken 
At Indianapolis 

Rev. Harry Andrew King, superinten- 
dent of the Indianapolis district, Indiana 
conference, was stricken with apoplexy 
while preaching in Morris Street M. E. 
church, Indianapolis, on August 7, and 








SCIENCE LEADING TO GOD 

(Continued from page 1027) 
that wonderful soul, should cause the soul 
—your soul and my soul—to exist only as 
long as our physical bodies exist. Al- 
though science does not offer mathemati- 
cal proof of the immortality of the soul, it 
gives us plenty of food for thought and 
belief, plenty of grounds for intelligent 
hope. And it adds to our conviction that 
our physical life is only a stage in the ex- 
istence of the soul. 

“In my opinion, all scientific evidence 
tends to show—not to prove, but to point 
toward the belief—that it is very unlikely 
that the soul of man is going to cease its 
existence when the body perishes. The 
law of continuity and the general scien- 
tific view of the universe tend, I think, to 
strengthen our belief that the human soul 
goes on existing, and developing, after 
death. 

“You see science is constantly revealing 
divinity and man’s relationship to divinity. 
Science is, therefore, the highest form of 
human theology, the highest form of rea- 
soning about God. Science leads us 
straight to a belief in God, and this is the 
foundation of religion. 

“Science does not prevent a man from 
being a Christian; but makes him a bet- 
ter Christian. It has made me a better 
Christian. For the next year I am going 
to talk to the students of various colleges 
on this higher spiritual meaning of sci- 
ence. My personal belief is that every- 
thing that happens in this great universe 
is for a purpose; and that purpose is the 
development of the human soul. That is 
where science and religion touch. Science 
adds immeasurably to the foundations of 
religious faith. Science will strengthen 
religion. It has strengthened mine— 
strengthened it very greatly.” 

“My religion,” said Dr. Pupin in clos- 
ing, “does not contradict a single element 
of the religion which my mother and the 
people of my native village held when I 
was a boy. Science has simply brought to 
me a higher, broader view of the Creator. 

“That is the real pleasure of scientific 
work. The purpose of science is not 
merely to make material things, inventions 
to increase wealth and comfort. These 
things are certainly a blessing, but not the 
greatest blessing. If science does not as- 
sist me to give myself and others a better 
religion, a better understanding of the 
Creator, and a closer personal relationship 
with him; if science does not assist me in 
carrying out the divine purpose, then I am 
a failure as a scientist. But science has 
made me a better Christian; I believe it 
will make better Christians of all men and 
women who try to understand its simple 
and beautiful laws, because they are the 
laws of God.” 
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expired before medical aid could reach 
him. Dr. King was highly respected, 
being characterized as “fertile in resource, 
and a capable administrator who met and 
discharged with ability and conscientious- 
ness the varied responsibilities which came 
to him in his busy career.” 


Startling Decline in Morals 
Reported in Flood Districts 

The town of Melville, La., was buried 
in the floods of last spring, and its people, 
along with other exiled southerners, are 
still to be found in the camp at Opelousas, 
La. A reporter writing from the camp 
affords the pessimistic information that 
“the people of this district have seemingly 
lost their sociological status; the standard 
of morals has been undermined by the 
pauperizing effect of the flood; illegitimacy 
is rife.” Dr. R. H. Bolyard, professor of 
sociology at Southwestern _ institute, 
located at Lafayette, is reported as say- 
ing with regard to the entire Opelousas 
camp: “We regret the amount of illegi- 
macy that is being found among these 
people, and we will do all in our power to 
check it.” Major L. J. Coop, military 
head of the camp, declares that “there is 
plenty of illegitimacy among these people, 
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and plenty of disease.” Before the floods 
the moral situation was bad in many 
towns and the recent catastrophe has but 
accentuated the unfortunate situation, 
sweeping away many moral barriers, 
bringing together in concentrated camps 
thousands of boys and girls, men and 
women, unused to crowded areas. And 
now, with homes and jobs gone, and with 
no hope for at least another year, “there 
is quite evident cracking and crumbling of 
the whole economic and_ sociological 
structure of the stricken south.” 


Religious Amity Commission 
to Have Chicago Headquarters 

The permanent commission on better 
understanding between Jews and Chris- 
tians, which was organized recently from 
New York, has established headquarters 
in the City hall square building in Chi- 
cago, the office to be in charge of Frank 
Duberstein of New York. The commis- 
sion is composed of the following leaders: 
Protestants: Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
President W. H. P. Faunce and Dr. 
Roscoe Pound. Catholics: Mr. Martin 
Conboy, knight commander of the order 
of St. Gregory, and Hon. Victor J. Dowl- 
ing, of the supreme court of New York. 


Civilization Needs Religion, Says G. B. Shaw 


EORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
recently interviewed George Bernard 
Shaw for Liberty magazine, and the ar- 
ticle resulting from the interview appears 
in the current number of that magazine 
under the title, “Shaw Looks at Life at 
Seventy.” Many subjects are covered in 
the interview—marriage, vegetarianism, 
socialism, literature, drama, longevity, her- 
edity, but on no theme was Shaw so in- 
teresting as in his discussion of religion. 
“This much I know, looking at life at 
seventy,” he began his reflections; “men 
without religion are moral cowards, and 
mostly physical cowards too when they 
are sober. Civilization can not survive 
without religion. It matters not what name 
we bestow upon our divinity—life force, 
world spirit, elan vital, creative evolution 
—without religion life becomes a mean- 
ingless concatenation of accidents. I can 
conceive of civilization without a god, but 
I cannot conceive of it without a religion.” 


BRAZEN IMAGES 


“The twentieth century,” Mr. Shaw con- 
tinued, “thinks itself a scientific century, 
God help it, because it sets up brazen im- 
ages of Lister and fills its newspapers 
with a ludicrous string of lies about him. 
But it is right in thinking that it needs a 
scientific religion, though it does not 
know science from patent-medicine adver- 
tisements. Creative evolution is such a 
religion. It is my religion. It is the re- 
ligion of the twentieth century.” 

Speaking of evolution, Darwinism, the 
world war, literature, natural selection and 
William Jennings Bryan, Shaw had this 
to say: 

“Evolution is a mystical process. Dar- 
winism, a mechanical doctrine, destroyed 
religion, but gave us nothing in its place. 
It gave an air of science to moral and po- 
litical opportunism and to struggle-for-life 
militarism. It engulfed Europe yesterday 


in the world war and its tide of woes. 

“Germany was not specially to blame 
for the great conflict. Compared to Weis- 
mann, the kaiser was as innocent as a 
lamb. Even Poincaré was comparatively 
guiltless. The cause of Europe’s miseries 
was its lack of religion. 


SHAKESPEARE BELIEVED IN NOTHING 


“Even before Darwin, the old religion 
had lost its hold. Shakespeare had no re- 
ligion. He believed in nothing. For that 
reason, he never took the trouble to write 
an original play. He had no message. 
The realization of this sad lack may be the 
motive that impelled Prospero to lay 
down his wand. The greatest of poets 
condemned himself to silence because, in 
the last analysis, he had nothing to say! 

“Goethe, on the other hand, possessed 
a religious mind.” 

“Do you reject Darwin entirely, like 
your friend Bryan?” I asked. 

“By no means. Natural selection must 
have played an immense part in adapting 
life to our planet; but it is creative evo- 
lution that adapts the planet to our con- 
tinual aspiration to greater knowledge and 
greater power. 

“Newton would not have discovered his 
law of gravitation if he had not been pos- 
sessed by this divine curiosity. Nor would 
Einstein have slaved for less money than 
Mr. Rockefeller’s valet to carry Newton's 
torch a stage farther, if he were nothing 
but a drifter in the wind of natural selec- 
tion.” 

Closing his interview with Mr. Viereck, 
Mr. Shaw emphasized the point that his 
religion is creative evolution and he dis- 
claimed any authority to speak on spirit- 
ual religion. “You need not come to m¢ 
for the religion of the spirit,” he said. 
“Ask the Christian platonists. Ask Dean 
Inge. Ask any Quaker who knows his 
job.” 
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Jews: Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Con. Irv- 
ing Lehman and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 


Youth Conferences in Fourteenth 
Meet at Geneva 

International older boys and older girls 
camp conferences are being held at Lake 
Geneva late in August and early in Sep- 
tember. These camps are conducted by 
the international council of religious edu- 
cation, of which Hugh S. Magill is gen- 
eral secretary, Percy R. Hayward being 
the director of camp conferences. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mormonism Today and Its Remedy. By Rev. 
John D. Nutting. Utah Gospel Mission, 9277 
Amerbury Ave., Cleveland, O., $0.20. 

To Know Him. Five Addresses, by M. S. Rice. 
Abingdon, $1.00. 

What is Left of the Apostles’ Creed? By Loren 
M. Edwards. Abingdon, $1.00. 

Pharaoh’s Question and Oiher Addresses. By Leon 
. Prince. Abingdon, $1.00. 

Jesus as a Philosopher, and Other Radio Talks. 
By Herman Harrell Horne. Abingdon, $1.00. 
The Appeal to Reality. By R. Edis Fairbairn. 

Abingdon, $1.00. 

God is At the Organ. 
Abingdon, $1.00. 

Purpose in Teaching Religion. By George Walter 
Fiske. Abingdon, $1.75. 

Adventures in the Minds of Men. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. Abingdon, $2.00. 

The Tapestry, by J. D. Beresford. 
Co., $2.50. 

The Evil Religion Does, by Morrison L. Swift. 
Liberty Press, $2.00. 

The Riverside Book of Verse, Edited by Robert 
M. Gay. Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00. 

Essays in Christian Politics and Kindred Subjects, 
by William Temple, bishop of Manchester. Long- 
mans, $2.75. 

Essays in Philosophy, by James Ward. Macmillan, 
$6.50. 

Jesus, A New Biography, by Shirley Jackson Case. 
University of Chicago Press, $3.00. ; 
The Nest of Spears, by F. W. Boreham. Abing- 

don Press, $1.75. 

The Sermon on the Mount, the Charter of Chris- 
tianity, by Geoffrey Wardle Stafford. Abingdon 

s, $1.75. 

The House Made With Hands, by the author of 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out.” Bobbs Merrill Com- 

ny, $2.50. 

Influence of the Weekly Rest Day on Human 
Welfare: a Scientific Research. New York Sab- 
bath Comraittee, $1.00. 

The Psychology of Character, with an Historical 
Survey of Temperament, by A. A. Roback. 
Harcourt Brace & Co., $5.50. 

The City of Open Air and Other Verse, by 
Charles Poole Cleaves. Rumford Press, Concord, 
N. H., $1.25. 

Book Reviewing, by Wayne Gard. 
Knopf, $2.00. 

Fast Hold of Faith and Other Sermons, by Henry 
Howard. Doran, $2.00. 

= Church and Science, by Hector Macpherson. 

Doran, $2.25. 

Under the Grey Olives, by Marian Keith. Doran. 

The Life and Faith of the Baptists, by H. Wheeler 
Robinson. Doran, $2.00. 

Myself and Other Problems, by Paterson Smyth. 
Revell, $1.50. 

Love Trails of the Long Ago, by James I. Vance. 
Revell, $1.50. 

Our Jewish Neighbors, by John Stuart Conning. 
Revell, $1.25. 

Every Minister His Own Evangelist, by Edgar 
Whitaker Work. Revell, $1.50. 

Boston Preachers, compiled by A. Avery Gates. 
Revell, $2.00. 

The Rosary, by Cornelius Howard Patton. Revell, 
$1.50. 

Thamilla, by Ferdinand Duchene. Revell, $1.75. 

The Goddess of Mercy, by James Livingstone 
Stewart. Revell, $2.00. 

Children of the Second Birth, by S. M. Shoe- 
maker, Jr. Revell, $1.50. 

Rough-Hewed and Other Sermons, by Raymond 
Lalor Forman. Abingdon, $1.50. 

The Outlawry of War, by Charles Clayton Morri- 
son. Willett, Clark & Colby, $3.00. 

The Wind That Wouldn't Blow, by Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman. E, P. Dutton & Co., $2.50. 


By William L. Stidger. 


Bobbs Merrill 


Alfred A. 
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by Paul Hutchinson. Cloth*122 


A. W. Hanson 


“Paul Hutchinson in What and Why 
in China comes to a bewildered public’s 
aid with a bright clear-cut picture of the 
situation in the Orient. t upon the 
raging floods of print Mr. Hutchinson 
throws this saving plank of Chinese 
understanding. Serried columns of news 
are upon us; we are bewildered by the 
“Changs, Chengs and Shantungs” which 
the yellow jacket of this fascinating 
thumb-nail sketch of China promises to 
make clear. * * With astonishing 
ease Mr. Hutchinson puts this puzzle 
together before our eyes. Folks will like 
the book not only because of its brevity 
(it can be read in less than two hours), 
but also because of its good humor. 
There is yeast in this dough. The book 
is, in Carlyle’s phrase, ‘radiant with 
pepticity;’ wntten in the sweet sanity 
of a sound digestion.” 


Chicago Daily News 


“The historical background, the per- 
sonalities involved and the part played 
by the world powers all have been bril- 
liantly summarized by Mr. Hutchinson 
in his pocket-sized book. One of the 
best features of the book and one that 
can be praised unstintedly is the ‘Mind 
Map of China.’” 


Saturday Night—Los Angeles 


“Books about China are as thick as 
berries, apparently. Every one who has 
had any experiences with the Orient now 
has a hearing; missionaries, diplomats, 
salesmen and the hurrying traveler all 
have their say. But no book yet seen 
is so enlightening on the politician situa- 


tion of the moment as ‘What and Why in 
China’ by Paul Hutchinson.” 


The Nation 


“Simple, pictorial, clear, with a mini- 
mum of Chinese names and a full dose of 
sympathy. * * ° 


Chicago Evening Post 


“* © * the author gives us enough 
information to enable us to follow intel- 
ligently the tangled issues of the present 
civil war in China. Mr. Hutchinson 
makes it clear what ‘all the fighting is 
about.’ His book ought’to be compulsory 
reading for the Shanghai merchants, and 
it might help the peace of the world if a 
large edition or two were circulated in 
England.” 


Cincinnati Times-Star 


= graphic, concise story of the Chinese 
situation. 


Christian Advocate 


“Tt furnishes a background for an in- 
telligent understanding of the march of 
events in China. It is written in a lucid 
and lively style which maintains unfail- 
ing interest. We have the feeling that, 
if necessary, Hutchinson could explain 
the Fourth Dimension or Einstein’s 
theory of relativity in easy and alluring 
words of one syllable. If one wishes to 
get an insight into the meaning of present 
movements and their historical back- 
ground, the book is invaluable and fas- 
cinating in interest.” 
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Publishers 
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CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 


Toward Making 
a Better World 


Five Recommended Books: 
The Next Age of Man 


By Alfred Edward Wiggam 


The author believes a better world is coming, not by predestined 
fate, but because men are going to use their brains and common 
sense in making such a world. Here is authoritative science, a 
most readable style and wise guidance toward the building of a 
world fitted to the needs of our children and children’s children. 


($3) 
The Outlawry of War 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


This challenging book takes no middle ground. It demands that 
war be displaced—not by arbitration, limitation of armaments, 
military alliances, political leagues or regional pacts—but by law. 
It would set up in the place long held by the supreme court of 
war a Supreme Court of Justice and Peace. This book will be 
one of the most widely discussed volumes of the year. ($3) 


The New Patriotism 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gillespie 


With an Introduction by Edwin Markham. The world has long 
been charmed by battle songs and “My country, right or wrong” 
sentiments. Peace has been represented by a meek dove. But 
the compilers of this collection believe that flaming songs of 
peace and brotherhood are to be found—and here they are—all 
of them, according to William Allen White. ($2) 


Expanding Horizons 
By Cornelius Woelfkin 


Those who have followed Dr. Woelfkin’s career will recognize the 
title of this book as descriptive of the ever-increasing breadth 
of view and loftiness of vision which have characterized him as 
a leader of religious life and thought. Dr. Woelfkin is a true 
prophet—and his messages have a mellowness that does not 
characterize the books of some of his younger contemporaries 
of a liberal persuasion. ($1.50) 


Adventurous Religion 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


There is no attempt here to produce a closely knit, unified book. 
Dr. Fosdick takes up the many and various problems that are 
puzzling thoughtful people today—with special sympathy for the 
religious perplexities of the young. And his book has light on 
such problems as the nature of God, prayer, 
immortality, the divinity of Jesus, etc. 


His last chapter on “The New Religious Onstian 
Reformation” is more inspiring than a dozen BOOK 
ordinary books. ($2) SERVICE 


440 So Dearborn St. 
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Other Book Leaders 


Jesus: A New Biography 
By Shirley J. Case 


Here is the most satisfying book of “back- 
grounds” of the life of Jesus in many 
years. Professor Case has perhaps made 
a more exhaustive and more fruitful study 
in this field than any other man. The 
fact that you will not agree with the au 
thor in every point only indicates that it 
is just the book on Jesus for you to read 
this year. ($3) 


What and Why in China 


By Paul Hutchinson 


“There have been thirty or forty good 
books on China this year, but none s0 
perfectly meets the needs of the average 
reader as this one by Paul Hutchinson.” 
(N. Y. Evening Post) ($1) 


The Making of a Minister 
By Charles H. Brown 


Dr. Brown understands the problems of 
the average minister. He gives here no 
high-brow discourse but helpful advice 
for ministers whose tasks are amid work- 
aday environments and facing aver 

routine perplexities. ($3) 


The Dark Mile 
By John A. Hutton 


This volume has two outstanding values, 
especially to ministers: Here are inspit- 
ing talks that add a gleam to gray live 
and at the same time a wealth of ill 
trative material that is out of the ord 
nary. ($2) 


What. Can a Man Believe? 


By Bruce Barton 


Every layman reader of The Christian 
Century will of course buy this 

The ministers who do not buy it are going 
to miss a remarkable testimony from 
great business man as to the worth 
religion. ($2.50 


100 Three-Minute Sermons 


W. E. Garrison says “many a serm 
says less in thirty minutes than some @ 
these say in three.” A book of 
illustrative value. ($1 
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